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The Institute Brickwork Tests. 


of our 
readers are aware, 
the Science Stand- 
ing Committee of 
the Royal Insti- 
tute of British 
Architects have 
lately been con- 
ducting a series 
of experiments to 





Monday evening the report of the first series 
of experiments was read and discussed, and 


it must be admitted that very considerable | 


success has attended the labours of those 
who have for many months devoted so much 
of their time and energies to increasing our 
knowledge on a subject of vital importance 
both to architects and engineers. Before 
these experiments were commenced there 
was no accurate information available upon 
the matter; and although it was, of course, 
well known that the strength of brickwork 
was much less than the individual strength 
of the bricks of which it was composed, yet 
there was practically nothing to guide any- 
one in proportioning a pier to carry a given 
load when only the strength of the bricks it 
was composed of was known. 

In ordinary buildings, where the bases of 
the walls are necessarily of ample dimen- 
sions, it is not of so much consequence to 
know their absolute strength; but where great 
Weights are to be carried upon a limited 


base, as in the case of piers supporting | 
heavy girders carrying the floors of ware-| 
|and some in cement. 


houses, and in such-like constructions, it 
becomes a matter of the first importance to 
know what load per square foot can be 
safely adopted. 

The employment of iron and steel-work 
for our largest buildings has, of late years, 
become so usual that it is more than ever 
necessary to have definite information as to 
- carrying capacity of brick piers, since the 
'st effect of using girders is to localise the 
Ts of the buildings, and often to bring 
oka ae upon portions of brickwork 
: until now could not be proportioned 

accordance with scientific requirements, 

















but were necessarily made of great size and 
Strength, because it was not known how 
much it would be safe to reduce them. 

At first sight it appears to be a compara- 
tively simple thing to ascertain the breaking 
weight of various specimens of brickwork, 
but as the matter is more carefully con- 
sidered the difficulties in carrying out experi- 
ments of this character become more and 
more apparent—one of the greatest being to 
decide where such tests should end. To begin 


| with, various kinds of bricks should be used, 


ascertain the ulti-/ and no series of experiments would even | 
mate crushing load of brickwork columns, So | approach completeness unless London stocks, 
that the relative strength of such may be| gault, Staffordshire blue, and Leicester red | 
compared with the resistance possessed by 
the individual bricks of which they are com- 


posed. At the meeting of the Institute last 


bricks 
some of 
in mortar and some 
would also be necessary to ascertain 
the qualities of these materials. Besides 
this, there should be at least two tests 
made of each different kind, to be sure that 
the results were trustworthy; and the time 
the brickwork had been built would be, of 
course, a most important factor, and at 
once suggests conducting the experiments 
at intervals of, say, three, six, and nine 
months. It will, therefore, be seen that it is 
much more difficult to limit than to make the 
tests. All these points have been, however, 
thoroughly considered by the Committee 
appointed to carry out the experiments, and 
these gentlemen are, in our opinion, to be 
congratulated as much upon the choice of 
material to be tested as upon the able 
manner in which the tests have been con- 
ducted. 

It was thought that a fair comparison 
between bricks and brickwork would be 
ascertained by first testing the individual 
bricks and afterwards testing piers about 
18 in, square and 6 ft. in height, composed 
of similar bricks, some built in mortar 
These preliminary 
facts having been decided, it was necessary 
to procure a machine for testing the 
piers, and as it was thought that those 
which were composed of Staffordshire 
blue bricks, built in cement, would require 
a very considerable load to break them, 
it was considered necessary that the appa- 
ratus should be capable of exerting a 
pressure of at least 500 tons. A testing 
machine capable of safely exerting a pressure 
of this amount upon a specimen 6 ft. in 
height is a tool of a rather formidable nature, 
requiring to be specially designed for the 


were represented. Then, again, 
the brickwork should be built 
in cement, and it 





‘finished on August 13. 





purpose, but the Committee in this respect 
were much assisted by Sir William Arrol, 
who placed a suitable hydraulic apparatus at. 
their disposal, 

As a practical illustration, it might be 
mentioned, in passing, that a load of 500 
tons would be probably three times as great 
as the combined weight of all the members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ;. 
and it now appears from the tests already 
made that a pedestal 6 ft. in height and but 
18 in. square, composed of Staffordshire 
blue brick in cement, would have sufficient 
strength to support the weight of the whole 
Institute, although it would not have, we 
must admit, the factor of safety which we 
should consider the nature of the load would 
demand. 

The building of the experimental pier 
was commenced on July 24, 1895, and 
These were built 
upon wrought-iron plates resting upon a 
temporary line of rails about 140 ft. in 
length, laid to a 16 in. gauge. By this 
arrangement the piers could be easily 
drawn along the rails into the required 
position for testing. The testing commenced 
on December g last, and sixteen piers were 
broken between that date and the end of the 
month. A considerable number of piers 
still remain to be tested, and it is to these 
tests, at the end of ten months, that the 
Committee attach the most importance, as 
giving the strength of the brickwork when 
the mortar is more mature. 

The general results of the experiments are 
very clearly shown the table on the 
following page, which was hung on the wall 
at the meeting, and which is a kind ot 
reduction of the detailed results to a general 
average. 

It would appear from these tests that 
brickwork is not so strong as it has gene- 
rally been assumed to.be. It is true that 
only some five months elapsed between the 
building and testing of the piers, and when 
those which will have been built ten months 
come to be broken they will show consider- 
ably greater strength. But in ordinary 
building work a very large proportion of the 
ultimate load is liable to come upon any 
pier after it has been constructed five 
months. 

Great care was taken to ensure that the 
building of the piers was such as might 
be fairly called good ordinary work, and it 
appears to have been the special aim of the 


iy 
in 
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Committee, both in this respect and in the 
choice of materials they have used, to pro- 
duce specimens resembling, as far as 
possible, the class of work met with in 
every-day practice. There is no doubt this 
was a wise course to adopt, and one likely to 
make the results they were about to obtain 
particularly valuable. It might, of course, have 
been possible to construct piers of greater 
strength than those which have been broken, 
if carefully selected materials had been used, 
and their building had been subjected to the 
most rigid inspection. But such specimens 
would not have represented the ordinary 
class of work with which we have in nearly 
all cases to deal, and would therefore have 
furnished results of but little use to the pro- 
fession. 

The strength of the individual bricks, as 
well as that of the lime and cement used, 
was ascertained by Professor Unwin, who 
also made some experiments with the test- 
ing machine, to discover what allowance 
should be made for the friction of the hy- 
draulic press employed. It was desirable to 
bring the load upon the specimens very 
gradually, and great care was exercised in 
allowing the water to enter the press very 
slowly. The actual pressure at any moment 
was shown by means of two hydraulic 
gauges, one registering low and the other 
high pressures. 

A series of very interesting photographs 
were taken of the specimens during and 
after the tests, and these were reproduced 
on Monday evening upon the screen at the 
Institute. It probably occurred to many of 
those present that had one of the latest 
developments of photography been employed, 
so that the various stages of breaking through 
which each pier passed could be shown, the 
views would have been even more satisfac- 
tory, and as many members of the Com- 
mittee were generally included in the photo- 
graphs, we should have had the additional 
advantage of studying their expression, as 
the load was gradually increased. To 
stand near a brick pier, supporting 
200 tons, and likely to fly into a thousand 
pieces at any moment, is not an occupation 
likely to be chosen by those who have not a 
laudable desire to increase our knowledge of 
a very interesting subject. 

The difference between the crushing of 
separate bricks and that of a pier composed 
of the same bricks, as brought out by Pro- 
fessor Unwin’s tests on single bricks, is very 
remarkable. One would, of course, expect 
a great difference, but it is rather 
startling to find that while the highest crush- 
ing loads of the piers composed of Leicester 
red bricks ranged from 29°93 to 67°36 tons 
on the square ft. the crushing loads on 
separate bricks of the same class ranged, 
according to Professor Unwin’s tests, from 
3114 tons to 591°4 tons per square foot, 
and other classes of bricks gave similar 





proportionate results between the single 
brick and the pier. This forcibly illus- 
trates the amount of the self-destructive 
force which comes into play in a pier 
composed of a number of bricks bonded 
together, when subjected to heavy 
pressure. It is not a mere question of 
the joints giving, for we observed that in 
some of the photographs of the piers under 
pressure the first tendency to separation 


' showed, not in the joints, but in cracks in 


the centre of some of the bricks. As 
Professor Unwin remarked, there are evi- 
dently great tension strains brought on the 
centre bricks of the pier under pressure; the 
sides tend to bulge, and draw the inner bricks 
apart. On theother hand, it is instructive to 
note that a certain proportion of the failures 
commenced on the vertical line of joints of 
the closers, a fact which seems to raise the 
question whether we have got at the best 
form of bonding for piers to resist heavy 
pressures, Professor Unwin’s experiments 
also bring out the important fact that half- 
bricks crush at a lower pressure than the 
same bricks when tested whole. The dif- 
ference is greatest in the London stocks, 
where the strength of the half-brick against 
crushing pressure was almost exactly half 
that of the whole brick (in tons per square 
foot). Inthe gault bricks the difference is 
very much less. Professor Unwin (and 


some other engineers we find concur with 


him) considers that this is due entirely to the 
proportion of height to width, which is 
greater in the half-brick, and leaves more 
facility for the shredding away of the outer 
portions under vertical pressure ; as it was put 


|to us by an engineer at the meeting, if the 


half-brick were again divided horizontally, 
so as to return to the flatter proportion, the 
crushing weight would rise to the same pro- 
portion as in the whole brick. We quite 
agree that this would be the case with a 
brick originally made of that size and shape 
but we cannot think that this is all, or why 
should the proportionate result of the whole 
and half-brick tests be so different with 
two different classes of brick? It must 
depend to some extent on the close and 
homogeneous character of the brick; and 
we should conclude that in the London 
stock there is a certain degree of cohesive 
strength in the outside skin which tends to 
aid the brick in resistance to crushing, and 
of which it is deprived when cut in half and 
the raw centre exposed as one of the sides 
of the cube. The conclusion is that the 
better and stronger the brick in itself, the 
higher will be the proportionate strength of 
the half-brick ; that it may be safe to insert 
half-bricks, in a pier for heavy pressures, 
with one class of brick, though not with 
another. 

It was remarked with truth by one speaker 
at the meeting, that the practical interest of 
the tests lay much more in the register of 





—— 
the first failures than in the register of th. 
final collapse, The latter is of interest as 
giving information in regard to the direction 
in which the strains act, but in actual build. 
ing we never think of proceeding so far ag 
to crush a pier; we want to know Up to 
what point it will be secure against the 
slightest failure. 

We regret to learn that the Committee 
which has been doing such carefyl and 
valuable work in preparation for its Statement 
of results to the Institute, has been annoyed 
by premature and unauthorised publication 
of its results in some quarters. That this king 
of thing was going on we were ourselyes 
made aware nearly two months ago, by the 
receipt of a communication from some 
person who, like Major Pendennis’s Valet, 
professed to be “in possussion of certing 
infamation” as to the proceedings of the 
Committee, which he proposed to sell to ys, 
Finding, on communication with the Insti. 
tute, that this proposed publication was not 
only unauthorised but would be much 
against their wish, we declined to have any- 
thing to say to our correspondent, the modem 
system of obtaining what is called “ early 
information” by the medium of the back 
stairs being one which does not commend 
itself to us, nor, we imagine, to the class ot 
readers whom we wish to address. A society 
like the Institute, carrying out its own series 
of experiments, is entitled to choose its own 
time and method of publication. 


—_+-~> +. 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND NEW 


NATURAL uncertainty appears to 
exist among some persons as to 
restrictions on or regulations in 
regard to building in rural dis- 

tricts. In urban areas the Local Authority 
has a general authority in regard to the 
line of streets and so forth. What, then, we 
have been asked by correspondents, are the 
rights and duties of a Loca! Authority in rural 
districts? The confusion on this subject 
arises partly from the fact that the Public 
Health Act, 1875, which is the general code 
of sanitary law, mixes up enactments which 
deal with urban and rural districts. The 
regulations for urban districts are more 
numerous than those for rural districts: 
hence the search for the latter is somewhat 
after the fashion of that for the proverbial 
needle in the proverbial bundle of hay. 
Moreover, Local Authorities do not generally 
help the ordinary individual. It would be 
quite easy for a Rural Local Authority to 
issue handbooks of such parts of the Public 
Health Act as apply to country places with 
by-laws and explanations, and to have 
notices in regard to them published in the 
local papers. But the country builder, seldom 
a person who knows much about Acts of 
Parliament, is left without any guide, and it 
must be added that the Local Authority is 
usually by no means anxious to carry out 
energetically any supervision in regard to 
new buildings. 

This supervision is simply and solely for 
sanitary purposes—the Rural Local Authority 
is concerned with these alone. This juris- 
diction is conferred on the Authority by some 
sections of the Public Health Act, 1875: 
The most important section is the thirty- 
fifth, which, being short, we may quote # 
extenso :—It shall not be lawful newly t 
erect any house, or to rebuild any house 
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ylled down, or below the ground-floor, 
without a sufficient water-closet, earth-closet, 
ot privy and an ashpit furnished with proper 
joors and coverings.” Then follows a 
penalty clause. The fortieth section of the 
same Act is likewise short, and runs’ as 
follows :—‘‘ Every Local Authority shall pro- 
yide that all drains, water-closets, earth- 
closets, privies, ashpits, and cesspools 
within their district Je constructed and kept 
so as not to be a nuisance or injurious to 
health.” These sections (the italics in 
which are ours) should be read with 
gn earlier one, the twenty-third, which 
enacts that “Where any house within the 
district of a Local Authority is without a 
drain sufficient for effectual drainage,” the 
Local Authority may require the owner or 
occupier to make a covered drain or drains 
emptying into any sewer which belongs 
to the Local Authority ; or if none such 
exists which is not more than 100 ft. from 
the house, then into a covered cesspool or 
other place. The Local Authority may 
also require the drain “to be of such 
material and size, and that it be laid at 
such level,” as {their Surveyor may think 
desirable. 

An important point should be noticed in 
respect of the above-quoted sections ; they 
are as applicable to the castle as to the 
cottage, though there is probably not an 
oficial of an ordinary Rural Sanitary 
Authority who is competent to form a 
judgment in regard to the best system of 
drainage for an ordinary dwelling house. 
Another point to be noted is that these 
clauses are general, and give a general 
authority; they are what lawyers term 
empowering clauses ; they do not enter into 
details. For this latter purpose many Rural 
Authorities issue by-laws which, under 
Section 184 of the Public Health Act, must 
be confirmed by the Local Government 
Board before they can have any force or 
effect. By the following section these by- 
laws shall be printed and hung up in the 
office of the Local Authority, and any rate- 
payer is entitled, on applying for a copy, to 
be supplied with it. 

Theoretically, therefore, there exists full 
jurisdiction in the Local Authority to prevent 
houses and cottages from being built without 
proper sanitary appliances. It is very well 
known, however, that Local Authorities in rural 
districts are very lax in preventing sanitary 
defects in existing buildings. The Inspector 
of Nuisances too often does his duty in a 
most inefficient manner. Instead of going 
about taking note of sanitary defects, he 
does not move until some complaint is made 
to the Local Authority. If, therefore, this 
laxity prevails in regard to existing buildin; s, 
it is not surprising that Rural Local Authort- 
ties do little towards carrying into practical 
effect the powers with which they are intrusted 
in regard to new buildings, and that the 
good or bad state of the building depends 
largely on the character and views of the 
owner. The latter again in a rural district, 
however well intentioned, must often be 
necessarily in the dark as to the sanitary 
regulations, if any, of the Rural Authority. 
Their office may be a long way off; the 
owner has never heard of the particular 
sections of the Public Health Act; he may 
be a small capitalist or builder who is 
about to erect two other cottages, and 
has but very imperfect ideas as to sanita- 
ton, Theoretically, every person who is 





about to erect a building in a rural district 
should make himself acquainted with any 
by-laws issued by the Local Authority, and 
every inspector should examine the plans of 
a new building in order to see that the 
Sanitation is up to the mark. Parliament 
has done nearly all that lies in its power to 
cause the sanitation of rural dwellings to be 
satisfactory. The Local Government Board 
cannot supervise a vast amount of details; 
as it is, it does not a little in this respect. 
It rests with the Local Authorities to 
exercise efficiently the jurisdiction with 
which they are invested. The conscientious 
and capable owner and builder will not need 
this supervision. Unfortunately there are 
some owners and builders who are ignorant 
or careless, but who are practically allowed 
by the Local Authority to build as they like. 
The state of this matter shows clearly how 
powerless the Legislature is to carry into 
effect theories, however desirable. There 
are many persons at the present time who 
seem to think every defect can be remedied 
by an Act of Parliament. Members of the 
Legislature are largely to blame for this 
false impression. They tell their con- 
stituents, or those whom they hope will be 
their constituents, that this or that should be 
done in forthcoming sessions, so that in an 
election speech everything seems possible 
to the best of all possible Parliaments. If 
a statute could do it sanitation would be 
perfect in our rural districts. We all know 
in what state it really is, 


Hoe 


NOTES. 
aN another column we give the 
description of the mosaic work 
recently executed at St. Paul’s, 
by which the choir roof is now 
practically completed. As will be gathered 
from the description, there seems to have 
been a gradual tendency, as the work pro- 
ceeded, to reduce the number and variety of 
the colours employed, and the work in the 
western domes is more sober in colour than 
in the first one executed. This is no dis- 
advantage, nor will there be anything un- 
suitable in having a greater richness of 
colour in the eastern dome. But we fear 
we must say that the inspection of the 
new work confirms us in the idea we 
had already begun to entertain, that there 
has been an attempt at too much detail 
in these domes, which can never be 
distinguished from the floor of the church, 
while its existence gives a somewhat con- 
fused effect to the surfaces of the domes. It 
is urged that “to fill the saucer-shaped 
domes with subjects so clearly defined that 
they explain themselves without any effort 
on the part of the spectator, would have the 
effect of lessening the height of the roof.” But 
this argument would apply equally to the sup- 
porting angels in the spandrels, which have 
in fact a very fine decorative effect. We feel 
convinced that a greater study of simplicity 
in the dome-designs would have produced a 
better result. The treatment of the wall- 








panels is admirable, and it will be a matter! 
of great interest to see the total effect of the | 
choir from below when all the scaffolding is' 


removed. It is at all events a subject for 


congratulation that, after the many years. 
of talk about the decoration of St. Paul’s, a 
large proportion of it has actually been ' 


carried out, and in a shorter time from its 


| 


commencemeut than any one probably ex- 
pected. 





HE interior of the National Portrait 
Gallery was open to inspection on 
Monday last to the representatives of the 
Press. Architecturally the building is very 
soberly treated internally, with no very 
special assumption of style; the principal 
openings are treated with round arches 
without imposts, and the design generally is 
in harmony with that of the exterior of the 
main block, in which, by a transition treat- 
ment at the end entrance block, the archi- 
tect had cleverly escaped from the archi- 
tectural control of the National Gallery 
facade. The windows are decorated with a 
little ornamental leaded work of effective 
design, and there are some good bits of 
wrought iron railing on the stair landings. 
With these exceptions everything is per- 
fectly plain and unassuming, the pictures 
forming the attraction. The top galleries 
are of course well lighted, the others are so 
for the most part, the only exception being 
in the corridors along the centre of the large 
block, which are only lighted from the end ; 
and some portraits hung in these corridors 
are certainly not well seen. The portraits 
are for the most part grouped in regard 
to class and date, though this is not always 
consistently carried out; for instance, we 
find Panizzi among the poets. Some of the 
portraits seem to have been hung with a 
special view to contrasts, moral or artistic ; 
the vulgar figure of Theodore Hook, for 
instance, is seen next to the spiritual coun- 
tenance of IF. D. Maurice; Carlyle looks 
disdainful of the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lord Lytton ; and beneath Mr. Lehmann’s 
portrait of Robert Browning as he really 
looked hangs the poet’s portrait as Mr. G. 
F,. Watts thought he ought to look; a fine 
head, but not in the least like Browning: an 
object-lesson as to the motives of portrait- 
painting. The gallery is likely to provea 
most attractive and useful addition to our 
permanent exhibitions; the only question 
is whether sufficient space is provided for 
future: additions to the collection. 





HE nave vault of Winchester Cathedral, 
the special character of which as a 
late form of vault with an unusually rich 
development of lierne ribs, gives it a peculiar 
interest, has been, as the Dean and Chapter 
were anxiously aware, in an unsatisfactory 
state for some time. It has recently been 
examined by Mr. Wolfe Barry, the well- 
known engineer, and Mr, Arthur Barry, who 
pronounce that the work of reparation should 
be undertaken as soon as possible. Owing 
to the decay and subsidence of the ancient 
timbers of the wooden roof, some of them 
of the Norman period, the lead, the walls, 
and the crown of the vaulting are subjected 
to a severe pressure and strain which might 
become a source of serious danger. Mr. 
Thompson, the contractor who carried out 
the work at Peterborough Cathedral, has 
been engaged to execute the necessary 
repairs at Winchester, which will be com- 
menced at once, and are expected to take a 
year and a half. A liberal response has been 
made to the personal applications of the Dean 
for contributions towards the cost, which is 
estimated at 7,000/. The Earl of North- 
brook, Lord Lieutenant of the county, con- 
tributes 1,000/, and the Dean and Chapter 
another 1,000/. 
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HE Hellenic Society held an extra meet- 

ing on Monday last, to hear a paper 
by Mr, G. B. Grundy on the result of his 
survey of the Bay of Navarino and the 
island which nearly shuts it in (which is 
generally held to be the ancient Sphacteria), 
as bearing on Thucidydes’ description of 
the contest between the Athenians and the 
Spartans in the bay and on the island of 
Sphacteria. The subject was rather historical 
and topographical than archeological in 
the usual sense of the word, and hence 
it is not properly within our province, though 
Mr. Grundy’s paper was a very interesting 
one. His main point was that the southern 
opening to the bay, said to have been closed 
by the Athenian ships, was not the present 
entrance of the bay of Navarino (which he 
regarded as too wide for such an operation), 
but that of the inner lagoon, now separated 
from the bay proper by a low sand-bank, but 
which he suggested was then accessible by a 
narrow channel, such as a few ships could 
have easily blocked. We cannot go into the 
point here, beyond saying that Mr. Grundy’s 
arguments did not convince us; but his 
survey of the site, of which copies were 
handed round, is a very good piece of work. 
The ordinary meeting of the Society an- 
nounced for April 13 is postponed to 
April 27, 





HE report by Dr. Bruce Low to the 
Local Government Board on the pollu- 
tion of the River Dee and its tributaries 
by sewage and other impurities reveals a 
most serious state of things. The whole 
way from Bala lake to the estuary of the 
Dee there seems to be constant recurrence 
of pollution. The lake itself receives some 
sewage, and into the Dee is poured the 
raw sewage of the houses of Bala, Corwen, 
and Llangollen. Many villages are situated 
on the banks of streams, tributary to the Dee, 
which are made to act as sewers. As the 
report passes from district to district down 
the banks of the Dee the tale seems every- 
where the same. At Llangollen the Dee 
appears to receive all the solid and liquid 
refuse of the town. At Oswestry privies 
have “shoots” directly into the river. At 
Overton the sewage passes from the settling 
tanks to the Dee in a little purified state, 
So we go on through a whole list of smaller 
places. And below all this the Chester 
Waterworks Company draws its supplies 
from the Dee, a mile and a half above 
the Chester weir. Chester is also subject 
to the effects of whatever pollution enters 
the Dee below the weir, as at high tides the 
water rises above it and brings everything 
with it that there is to bring. No wonder 
that complaints have been made about the 
quality of the Chester water supply, and that 
one witness averred that he could tell when 
the high tides were flowing by the taste of 
the drinking water. The Dee seems to have 
been worse neglected and mis-used than 
most of our large rivers (which is saying 
much); and it is evidently time that some 
strong measures should be taken to compel 
an improvement on the preseut state of 
things. 





HE recently-reported case of Morley v, 
Leacreft, which came before the Chan- 

cellor of the Diocese of Southwell in the 
Consistory Court of this diocese, may be 
useful as a reminder to lay rectors of their 
duty in regard to the repair of churches. 


The ecclesiastical law is perfectly clear—a 
layman may be rector of a parish church, 
and in the absence of proof that by custom 
or special statutory provision the duty to 
repair is to fall upon the parishioners, the 
right to be rector and the enjoyment of 
the profits and tithes of the rectory 
carries with it the duty to repair the 
chancel of the parish church. In the 
case under notice the repair of the chancel 
of St. Peter's, Derby, came under discussion. 
Practically the case was undefended, and the 
Chancellor made an order that Mr. Leacroft 
should repair the chancel and pay the costs 
of the suit. The litigation illustrates the 
obligation under which lay rectors are in 
regard to churches, and may help to prevent 
other churches than that of St. Peter’s, Derby, 
falling into a bad state. In the course of his 
judgment the Chancellor stated that suits of 
the description before him were rare. We 
hope this is because lay rectors are mindful 
of their duties in regard to churches, not 
because churchwardens fail to keep them 
up to the mark. 


HE new electric wiring rules issued by 

the St. Pancras Vestry deserve careful 
study by all those interested in the future of 
electric lighting, as they are the first rules 
issued to guard against the danger from fire 
and shock on a 220 volt service. There are 
forty-eight of them, but we think the chief 
engineer has erred on the side of brevity, for 
he has failed to point out the importance of 
keeping switches well away from water- 
pipes, &c. A much nastier shock, and a 
much fiercer ‘short,’ can be got between a 
metal pillar and a switch than between 


switches of opposite polarity. The 
Vestry’s inspectors may require’ con- 
tractors to open any joint, or to 


remove any casing, wires, or fittings for 
the purpose of ascertaining if the work has 
been properly done, This is rather hard on 
the contractor; the vestry should provide 
their inspectors with a small induction coil, 
a Crooke’s tube, and a fluorescent screen, 
then they would be able to detect bad work- 
manship without the necessity of such 
drastic measures, As we anticipated, larger 
fuse-blocks are insisted on, and double pole 
cut-outs are absolutely prohibited. The 
consumer’s convenience is altogether a 
secondary consideration. The advantage of 
a 220-volt service to him is the probability 
that the meter does not register when only 
one lamp is on; the disadvantages are the 
increased cost of wiring and fitting, uglier 
cut-outs, more expensive lamps, and more 
trouble by inspectors. 





E understand that a hotel is to be 
built on the north side of Leicester- 

square, a purchase having been effected of 
the property now lying between the Empire 
Theatre and Leicester-street, and having a 
return along the west side of the latter. 
This is the site of Leicester House, erected 
for Robert Sidney, second Earl of Leicester, 
upon a piece of lammas-land which adjoined 
the Military Yard of Henry Prince of 
Wales — afterwards used for Major 
Foubert’s riding academy. In Newcourt’s 
map, engraved by Faithorne in 1658, 
Leicester House appears as_ standing 
in open ground, nor was Leicester Field 
surrounded with houses until about fifteen 
years later. The house faced southwards, 





. . . a 
with a spacious carriage-yard in front : the 


south elevation showed two ‘stories ang Pa 
attic, with rows of nine windows, | could 
boast of many celebrated inhabitants 
comprising the Princess Elizabeth, titular 
Queen of Bohemia; Colbert, ambassador 
from France; Anne, Countess of Sunder. 
land ; and the Prince Eugene, For map 
years it was occupied by George II., when 
Prince of Wales, and by his eldest Son 
Frederick. For the further accommodatio, 
of the latter was taken the adjoining Sayilj, 
House, which had belonged to the Earls of 
Ailesbury, of whom Charles, Succeeding ag 


,third earl in 1741, married the Lady Anne 


Saville, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
William, Marquess of Halifax. — Leiceste, 
House was next taken by Sir Ashton Leye 
for his museum of curiosities which in 1733 
Parkinson won in a lottery and transferred 
to Albion-place, at the south end of 
Blackfriars Bridge. It remained Standing 
until about one hundred years ago; Lig. 
street was laid out over the garden’groung 
in 1791. Saville House, whilst occupied by 
Sir George Saville, Bart., was sacked, and 
its contents burnt by the “No Popery” 
rioters, 1780. Having been rehabilitated, the 
west portion was taken/by a firm of linep. 
drapers ; a fire that broke out in the then 
“El Dorado” music-hall, in 1865, gutted the 
east portion above the ground-level ; on the 
site, cleared in 1879, was_ ultimately built 
the Empire Theatre,'designed by T. Verity, 
and opened on April 17, 1884. 





” a letter printed in the Atheneum the 

Reverend Wm. Greswell appeals fora 
sum of about 250/., wherewith to purchase 
the cottage in Nether Stowey, Somerset- 
shire, at foot of the Quantock Hills, in. 
habited by Coleridge, which it is proposed 
to convert into a “ Coleridge” library and 
institute for the village. Coleridge removed 
thither from Bristol in 1797, and stayed there 
three years, being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his friend and benefactor Poole, 
as well as of Wordsworth and his sister at 
All-Foxden. It was in this Nether Stowey 
cottage that he wrote the “Ancient 
Mariner.” 





HE Exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists is a better one than the average, 
though there are not many works that can 
be said to rise above mediocrity. Among 
the most important figure subjects Mr. 
Hutchison’s “Young Communicants” (9) 
would be a good picture but for its dingy 
quality of colour. Mr. Robert Morley’s “His 
Comforters” (196) is one of the best works 
in the gallery, and shows not only feeling 
and expression but conscientious painting 
of all the accessories, in which respect it 
is rather exceptional in the collection. Mr. 
Warrener's ‘“ Summer ” (214) is a clever study 
of nude figures in sunlight, though the warmth 
of colour is overdone. Among the landscapes 
Mr. de Bréanski’s ‘‘ A Royal Forest ” (248) is 
a fine work, and Mr, Harcourt’s “ Dunglass "4 
(131), another of the larger landscapes, is worth 
attention, as also Mr. Black’s “ Their Last 
Moorings” (65). Mr, Fuller’s “ Clear Shining 
after Rain” shows a fine sky effect, but the 
treatment of the foreground is conventional. 
Some of the smaller landscapes are the 
best; ¢.g. Mr. Frampton’s “ Evening in 4 
Cornish Fishing Village” (34), Mr. Inskips 





‘A Weedy Comer on the Cliffs” (32), Mr. 
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Williams's “Market Boat, Venice” (191), 
yr, Arthur Ryle’s “Evening” and “ Morn- 
. ” (205, 220) and his ‘Old Stone Cross,” a 
water-colour (425); and Mr. F. Dean’s “Sun, 
wind, and Rain ” (241). Among sea-pieces 
yr. Walters's “Off Margate” (45) is a not 
ynpleasing return to the old Stanfield style 
of sea-piece ; Mr. Ayerst Ingram’s “When 
theTrade Winds Blow ” (200) in more modern 
_very modern—style, is a fine little picture 
of a ship in full sail over a dark sea. There 
gre a good many architectural subjects; the 
interiors by Mr. Wyke Bayliss seem to us, 
we must confess, the same thing always; 
Mr. Armstrong's ‘‘ Tower of Temple Church, 
Bristol,” (41) is a good architectural study, 
put, professing to be colour, is too much like 
4 monochrome. Mr. Boot’s “Limburg on 
the Lahn” (306) is a fine composition, with 
the abbey standing up on the hill in the 
centre; Mr. H. Stannard has made a good 
view of ‘ Worcester ” (333), and Mr. Ernest 
George exhibits an interesting little drawing 
of “Cremona ~ (297). 





N the gallery of the Théatre d’Applica- 
tion” in Rue St. Lazare, Paris, there is 


| an interesting exhibition of the designs of a 


young artist, M. Albert Guillaume, the son of 
the late eminent French architect of that 


; name. They are crayon sketches of Pari- 


sian and military life and character, chiefly 


- of a humorous description, and have suc- 


ceeded at all events in interesting the Paris 


public, It may be mentioned also that an 
exhibition of electrical work has just been 


opened at the Georges Petit Gallery. 





MONG smaller exhibitions that at Mr. 
Maclean’s Gallery in the Haymarket 
contains an interesting picture by Mr. 
Orchardson, which was formerly at the Royal 
Academy, ‘‘ Music, when sweet voices die” 


 &c,; alady in the dress of the early part of 
_ the century seated at a grandly designed 
| old harp-shaped piano, which forms the 


salient object in the picture; some of 


_ our readers will probably remember the 
~ work, 


The exhibition includes a fine 
study of two girls by Mr. Van Haauen, 
which perhaps would have been as valuable 
if painted half the scale. Harlamoff’s ‘‘ The 


_ Strolling Player” is a tenderly-painted head ; 
_ and there are some good examples of Clays, 
| anda picture (an early one ?) by Mr. H. W. 
| B. Davis, “Collecting the Flock.” At Mr. 
| Tooth’s Gallery adjoining are to be seen, 
under the rather fanciful 
| “Shamrock,” and “ Phistle,” three of the 


| best dog pictures we have seen for some 
» time, 


titles, ‘‘ Rose,” 


R. WALDSTEIN writes to the Zimes 
from Athens expressing great satis- 


faction at the restoration of the Stadium, 
| Which has been prepared for the revived 
| Olympic games, All the abundant traces, 
| he says, of the ancient structure have been 


conscientiously followed, so that it forms a 
unique instance of such an archeological 
‘xperiment on an enormous scale. Whether 
peohee partake Dr. Waldstein's enthusiasm as 
to ‘seeing the athletic life of our own times 
on a setting and among such associa- 
a ate another question. There is surely 

bgruity of association about it that 
one can hardly escape from. 





“A LOST LEADER.” 
BY MR. E, INGRESS BELL, 


Ir has been heard with general regret that 
Mr. Norman Shaw has retired from the active 
pursuit of his profession. If so, there is an end 
to that long series of works which, for the past 
quarter of a century, have delighted and astonished 
his fellow-labourers in the architectural field, 
when each recurring spring brought the question— 
What has Shaw got in the Academy? Never, 
perhaps, has such a superb legacy of architectural 
achievement been left by any one man. John 
Thorpe’s name rises at once to our lips. But his 
works were far fewer in number, less varied in 
their object and use, and quite without that 
amazing versatility which is the distinguishing 
note of Mr. Norman Shaw’s buildings, 

An architect of Mr. Shaw’s special gifts and 
accomplishments could not have appeared at a 
more opportune moment. One by one our great 
historic mansions and homely manor houses, 
bequeathed to us by the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, are succumbing to age, neglect, and fire. 
Many have disappeared within living memory, 
and the years of the remainder are numbered. 
The architects of the early part of the century— 
notwithstanding their splendid enthusiasm and 
appreciation of ancient art—failed to catch its 
spirit. Their Elizabethan mansion was a hard 
and soulless thing, a mere ‘‘ theatricality” as 
Carlyle would say, and the church architects 
never succeeded in adapting the traditional Gothic 
which they had so thoroughly learnt to the needs 
of English domestic life. But for Mr. Eden 
Nesfield, Mr. Shaw, and one or two fellow 
workers, the distinctive value and charm of our 
native domestic architecture would have become 
ere long but a memory. 

But with the expiring influence of Pugin and 
Ruskin a new power was silently but surely 
making itself felt. Hitherto our teachers had 
been preachers. Pugin, indeed, wrote about art 
and practised also ; but his trenchant pen did him 
the best service. Ruskin wrote, but wisely did 
not attempt to practise ; alluring adherents and 
confounding opponents by the subtlety of his 
dialectics, and the witchery of his literary gifts. 
Mr. Norman Shaw, on the other hand, practiced 
art, but did not talk about it. He has consistently 
shunned the platform and has but seldom used 
the pen. Hespeaks to the world by the more 
enduring eloquence of his accomplished works. 

The reasons and motives which determined and 
directed the course of his artistic career can only 
be inferred from a study of his buildings. There 
is extant a print of a design for a Town Hall in 
Mr. Shaw’s earliest manner, which was uncom- 
promisingly medieval, but of short duration. 
Next came the little house at Bromley, which dis- 
closed within very modest limits an extraordinary 
power of dealing with domestic plan. All Mr. 
Shaw’s sympathies appear to have been originally 
on the side of the picturesque. Varied and well 
studied skylines ; towering groups of chimney 
stacks, broken into facets and crowned with 
piquant cornices ; everywhere an exuberance of 
detail, and a delight in quaintness and surprise. 
This feeling held sway over him during the 
period of his greatest activity, and found 
expression in Leyes Wood, Wispers, Cragside, 
and many others. It was sometimes objected 
by even his warmest admirers that his 
works lacked scale, that his mansions were but 
big cottages—beautiful cottages notwithstand- 
ing—and that size of building brought with it, 
indeed, increase of pleasure, but no correspond- 
ing dignity. But those who watched carefully 
saw a change coming over his works; his 
sense of enjoyment in the use of a multitude 
of telling features abated ; a broader treatment 
supervened ; and one by one the ‘‘fe'ching ” 
details and peculiarities which had meanwhile 
been adopted by plagiarists were cast aside. A 
growing severity began to mark his work, running 
sometimes almost to baldness, but always found 
on closer study to have its special value as a pre- 
paration for, and a foil to, some delicious touch 
of delicate art. It was not without something 
like dismay that some of his followers saw the 
development of his maturer manner lead to 
such results as a notable house at Queen’s 
Gate, and of all the little school which 
he gathered about him none have, it is 
believed, ventured as yet upon similar ground. 
It is in evidence that it is possible by 
assiduous study of the original to transplant 
many of the characteristics of his more ornate 
designs. Many have learnt the Ingle-nook 
dodge, and the multangular bay, the curvilinear 
lattice window, and suchlike, and have sprinkled 





even the elect are in danger of being deceived. 
** Most can grow the flowers now, siace all have 
got the seed.” But to invest plain brick walls 
and square sash windows with interest, and con- 
vert by some magic touch what would otherwise 
be mere building into architecture: this is no 
mere trick to be caught by an apt imitator, but 
the incommunicable gift of the great artist. 

The present writer has never wavered or faltered 
in his admiration for all the master’s works. 
Their increasing simplicity has been recognised as 
increasing power, and the rightness and appro- 
priateness of each and all to its special uses and 
surroundings has been taken for granted. Buta 
little trial of faith was in storefin‘the shape of 
‘*Chesters.” Is this Mr. Shaw’s last word on 
art? And,“ifso, is it a confession that all his 
earlier views were wrong—the aberrations of an 
immature judgment? Is all our sketching and 
questioning of medizeval and post-medizeval work 
to lead to this, which—pian apart—might have 
been the work of a mere Cubit? It is written in 
some of the artistic journals which deal with 
such matters that this last example of Mr. Shaw’s 
skill is his crown and glory, the <cne and con- 
summation of an ever-victorious career. Then, if it 
beso, we feel like old Sol Gills, that the world has 
gone beyond us, There is no pleasure in compar- 
ing this design feature by feature—chimney-stack 
with chimney-stack—cornice with cornice—and 
window with window, with earlier works by the 
same hand ; but if this latter method is the true 
and only genuinely artistic one, then we should 
like to know the reason why. Why it should be 
mentioned in the same day as ‘‘ Dawpool,” for 
example ? 

The writer is not likely to do Mr. Shaw the 
injustice of supposing that ‘* Chesters” is with- 
out a complete defence; only ignorance and 
dulness prevent him from enjoying it. 

And this consideration brings this rigmarole to 
aclimax. It has been said above that Mr. Shaw 
seldom used the pen. On the rare occasions 
when he has done so it has been with marked 
effect, and all could see what a power was latent 
therein. 

Is it too much to hope that in the long years 
of leisure, which all trust are in store for him, 
he will—his building being now done—set down 
in black and white, for the benefit of others, 
the views and lessons which he has gathered 
during his long years of experience and success, 
and the line of thought which has conducted him 
from his original manner to—something so very 
different. E. I. B. 


——_}> + 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
BRICKWORK TESTS, 

The tenth ordinary meeting of the present 
session of this Institute was held on Monday last, 
at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Alexander Graham 
(Vice-President), in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. White (Secretary), announced the 
decease of M. Emile Boeswilwald, one of the 
Inspectors-General cf Historical Monuments of 
France, elected Hon. Corresponding Member in 
1879 ; also of Mr. George Richmond, R.A., an 
Hon. Associate since 1877. 

The Chairman drew attention to the magnificent 
work of Signor Ferdinand Ongania on St. 
Mark’s, Venice. This work was commenced 
about twenty years ago, and took Signor Ongania 
something like ten years to complete. For 
a long time the Council had been trying to 
procure this splendid work at a moderate price 
and had lately obtained it. It was intended to 
bind the work, which would then be laid on the 
table for a month for the inspection of the 
members. Another work lately added to the 
library was a complete monograph of the ‘* Expo- 
sition de Paris.” of 1889. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Sir Polydore de Keyser for the latter 
work, 

Papers were then read on “‘ Brickwork Tests,” 
by Messrs, William C. Street, Max Clarke, Matt. 
Garbutt, and Professor Unwin, F.R.S. ; 

The proceedings opened with a report, pre- 
pared by Messrs. William C. Street and Max. 
Clarke, of the first series of experiments which 
had been undertaken by the Science Standing 
Committee for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of resistance possessed by brickwork 
under great crushing loads. The Committee had 
thought it desirable to institute these systematic 
experiments, as no reliable data existed on the 
subject, and textbooks and authorities differed 
widely. The scheme had been first submitted to 
the Committee by Mr. H. W. Burrows, and the 


them about their works with such adroitness that | details had been settled by a Sub-Committee con- 
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sisting of Messrs. Burrows, Faija, and Street. 
After Mr. Faija’s death, Professor Unwin and 
Mr. Max. Clarke had joined the Sub-Committee. 
It had been decided to confine the experiments 
to London Stocks, Gault, Leicester red, and 
Staffordshire blue bricks ; to build two piers of 
each kind 6 ft. high and 18 in. square, using 
for one lime mortar, and for the other cement ; 
thirty-two piers to be erected altogether, 
one-half for crushing at the end of three 
months, and the other at the end of nine 
months. The report went on to state that 
the Committee’s appeal for subscriptions to 
defray necessary expenses had been so poorly 
responded to, that the matter must have fallen 
through had not Sir William Arrol generously 
come forward and placed at their disposal a 
powerful hydraulic press, together with a massive 
testing machine expressly made for the Com- 
mittee’s purpose. The site of the works, kindly 
lent by the West India Dock Committee, consisted 
of a piece of ground in front of the Engineer’s 
office at the docks, and close to the hydraulic 
engine-house, from which water at a pressure of 
700 lb, to the square inch was available. The 
piers were commenced on July 24 and finished on 
August 13. They were built on a temporary line 
of rails about 140 ft. in length, and laid to a 
16-in. gauge. Over the rails were first placed 
wrought-iron plates, 2 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 4 in., 
1 ft. apart, with two holes drilled in the end 
nearest the testing machine, by means of which 
the piers were drawn along the rails to the ma- 
chine. The bricks, lime, sand, and Portland 
cement used were of the ordinary description, 
the Portland cement being kindly given by 
Messrs. J. Bazley White & Bros. The piers on 
one side of the machine were in Portland cement 
mortar, and on the other in grey lime mortar. 
The cement mortar was mixed by measure in 
the proportion of one of cement to four of 
washed river sand, and the lime mortar in the 
proportion of one of lime to two of sand. The 
brickwork started upon a bed of mortar the 
thickness of an ordinary joint, and rose about 
four courses to the foot. A perfect bond was not 
attempted, as it was thought best to keep to 
actual practice. Each pier had the joints struck 
with a weathered joint as the work proceeded, 
and was finished with a layer of mortar, upon 
which a sheet of felt was laid to prevent the top- 
courses deteriorating from heavy rain. Messrs. 
Max. Clarke, Hooper, and Street superintended 
the building of the piers, and a record of progress 
was kept, so that the age of each pier at the time 
of testing could be ascertained. Testing com- 
menced on December 9, and was completed on 
the 31st. The report went on to describe the 
crushings, and concluded with a series of tables 
giving full details of the results arrived at. The 
Committee considered that though in some cases 
the results had been unsatisfactory, much new 
information had been gained which might be of 
great advantage to the profession. Six fresh 
piers to replace faulty ones had been built, and 
would be crushed at the end of four months, in 
order to give a complete estimate of the respec- 
tive strengths for that period. The most 
important tests would be those at the end of ten 
months, as these would give the strength of 
brickwork when the mortar had matured. 

A number of photographs of the piers taken at 
intervals during the crushing process were here 
shown by means of the lantern, and explained by 
Mr. Max. Clarke. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt followed with some notes 
on the behaviour, while under compression, of 
each of the piers experimented upon, and de- 
scribing a series of diagrams he had prepared, 
illustrating the way the piers had collapsed. The 
vertical line of joints formed by the closers proved 
a plane of weakness in all the experiments, and it 
was generally at this line that the serious cracks 
first showed themselves. Pier No. 3, of gault 
bricks in mortar, was fairly typical of the rest. 
It bulged evenly and on all sides at once, nearly 
every brick in the body of the pier was broken, 
and the two pyramids at top and bottom remain- 
ing after the crushing of the mass were regularly 
defined, and approximately concentric with the 
axis of the pier. 

Professor Unwin, F,R.S., in his paper, gave a 
series of reports giving the results (full details of 
which are printed in tabular form in the Institute 
‘*Journal”’) of his tests of the materials of which 
the experimental piers were constructed. Taking 
four samples of each of the varieties of bricks 
used, he found the mean crushing strength of the 
London stocks to be 84'27 tons per square foot, 
gault 182°2, Leicester red (half-brick) 382°1, and 
Blue Stafford (half-brick) 701°1 tons per square 
foot. Some of the bricks had to be cut in half, 





as they were too strong to be crushed in the 
10o-ton testing machine. Two specimens of 
Stafford blue half-bricks stood even this test, and 
could not be crushed with 100 tons. Half-bricks 
were found to be markedly weaker than whole 
bricks, and might be expected to crush with about 
25 per cent. less pressure than thesame brickstested 
aswhole bricks. For gauging the relative strengths 
of lime and cement, several specimens of bri- 
quettes were made and crushed, a few being 
reserved for testing at later dates. The tests gave 
mean results as follows :—Strength of lime bri- 
quettes (2 parts sand to 1 of lime by volume) at 
4 weeks, 608 tons per square foot ; at 12 weeks, 
8°73 tons; at 24 weeks, 15°72 tons per square 
foot. Cement briquettes (4 parts sand to 1 of 
cement by volume) :—Strength at 4 weeks, 31°45 
tons per square foot ; at 13°7 weeks, 48°52 tons ; 
at 24 weeks, 56°15 tons per square foot. The 
Professor concluded with a description of the 
method adopted for determining the loads corre- 
sponding to the gauge pressures for the large 
hydraulic press. 





Professor Unwin added that the limits of work- 
ing stress presented were somewhat as follows :— 
For bricks in lime mortar, not more than from 
two to four tons per square foot; for bricks 
in cement mortar, not more than from four to 
seven tons per square foot; and for specially 
selected hard bricks, with cement mortar, from 
seven to eight tons per square foot. Obviously 
then it could be seen that the ratio of the 
working stress to the probable breaking strength 
of the brickwork was a very small one, much 
smaller than in most structures with which an 
engineer had todo. An iron or steel bridge was 
loaded up to about one-fourth or one-fifth of its 
probable breaking weight, and a boiler to one- 
sixth or one-seventh of the load it would burst at. 
The factor between the working load and the 
breaking strength in brickwork must be more 
like twenty to one, which was a very large 
factor. No doubt the reason was partly 
that the brickwork was not a homogeneous 
structure, and allowance had to be made 
for the weakness at the joints, but he 
imagined the large factor between working and 
breaking stress was toa great extent an expres- 
sion of their ignorance of the real strength of 
brickwork, It was to supply in some measure 
data as to the real strength of brickwork that this 
series of experiments had been undertaken, and, 
when completed, they would afford the largest 
single amount of information on the subject. In 
the course of the experiments he had had to 
speak to various people about them, and he had 
been told that what was wanted was a ratio. If 
that was intended to mean that a little cement could 
be tested, and a certain brick could be tested, 
and the ratio found which would give the strength 
of any single part, then he was afraid they were 
a century off having the amount of knowledge 
which would give that result, and, in fact, he did 
not like the expression of a ratio. What the 
architect and engineer wanted was an absolute 
measure of the strength of the things they were 
building—to know the actual load the piers had 
put upon them. It was clear that with bricks 
of diff-rent strength they would get piers of dif- 
ferent resistance when built. He did not think that 
the ratio between the strength of the brick and the 
pier would be a simple one, but there would be 
some relation between the strength of the bricks 
and the strength of the piers; therefore, one of 
the inquiries had been to make a series of tests of 
the bricks actually employed. It would be seen 
that the London stocks carried only about 84 tons 
per square foot, and the Staffordshire ones up to 
about 700 tons. He had only a testing-machine 
giving up to 100 tons, and in many of his tests in 
the case of the strongest he had only tested them 
as half bricks. The question arose whether there 
was any difference between the strength of a half 
brick and the strength of a whole brick per 
square foot. He had made some tests which 
tended to show that the half bricks were not so 
strong as the whole bricks per square foot. They 
had used a strong brick for the whole brick and a 
weak brick for the half brick, and the results were 
rather exaggerated, but in later tests he did not 
find so great a difference. No doubt in the 
average of cases a half brick did not give so 
much strength asa whole brick. That afforded 
some indication of what results might be 
expected in the case of piers. It was 
desirable also that something should be known 
about the mortar and cement used in the 
tests. As these were cases in which the 
cement and mortar were used in compression, he 
elected to test them in compression. The ordinary 


——_,— 
way to test cement was to make a small tensi 
brick, and test it about the end of the week. The 
was a very valuable test if it was desired to bine 
whether there was a certain standard quality of 
cement, but it was useless in considering men 


tures such as these piers. With a sufficienc of 
skill, cement could be made to givea very hi h 
test at one week in the tension test. He did ~ 
a ot 
trust to these tests as a matter of the Strength of 
the cement, and he, therefore, elected to mak 
tests in compression, and with the aid of briquettes 
made with a good and pure sand selected map 
years ago as a standard test. This standard sand 
gave the briquettes nearly double the strength of 
those made with the sand actually used, which 
had more or less of earthy matter with it, fH, 
believed he was somewhat responsible for the fag 
that the hydraulic press had been employed ; 
Ployed in 
these tests, and he had been able to dete. 
mine the pressure of the loads with ap 
accuracy of something under 1 per cen 
It was his business to know somethin, 
about testing, and he believed he was acquainted 
with the published results of the testing of brick. 
work. The earliest tests were made during the 
building of the Menai and Conway bridge 
They then used some 10-in. cubes of brickwork 
in cement—no doubt Roman cement—but they 
forgot to give the age of the bricks, and they 
turned 23} tons to the square foot. Some 
valuable tests had been made with cubes of 
brickwork, but there were no tests of actual 
structures of brickwork comparable to thos 
which had been undertaken by the Committee 
except some carried out in America, and he had 
prepared an abstract of these to compare with 
the present tests. The American tests gave rather 
different results as compared with what had now 
been done. That was due to two causes. In the 
first place, the Americans used very strong bricks; 
and, in the second place, their piers tested 
were in the case of two of them fourteen 
months old, and in the case of another two 
twenty-four months old. Referring to the manner 
in which the piers gave way, Prof. Unwin 
said that there was no such thing as crushing, 
The piers had given way by shearing or by ten- 
sion, and the views exhibited had shown clearly 
the two kinds of fracture which occurred in such 
structures. When a vertical load was laid on 
these pillars, there was a crushing stress in all 
transverse sections, but there was also a simul 
taneous shearing stress. If the structure was on 
which had special vertical planes of weaknes;, 
like joints, then the crushing loads develope 
vertical fissures, due to the tension acting hori. 
zontally. Should the pier not give way by thes, 
it gave way along planes inclined 45 deg. to the 
axis by shearing. When they came to test the 
piers which were older, he believed they woul 
have more complete examples of the shearing, 
and fewer of the tearing by lateral tension. 

Mr. Donaldson, Engineer to the West Indi 
Docks Company, considered the papers mos 
interesting and instructive. Professor Unwit 
said that in testing his cement he did not consider 
it necessary to test for tension, but that he simply 
tested for compression. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that tension was very necessary in arrivilg 
at some data of the material used in the constr 
tion of the piers. He considered they owed: 
great debt of gratitude to the Committee ix 
standing out the experiments in the face of tht 
extremely cold weather prevailing at the tim 
He had been much struck by the enormous diff 
ence existing between the crushing strengths of 
say, Leicester reds, with the brick itself, aad the 
result shown when the bricks were set in the 
form of a pier. He believed the highest of th 
Leicester reds was about 67 tons, and it finaly 
failed by suddenly bending. That seemed 
point to the tensional strength of the cement 
lime being taken into account, as well as tht 
crushing strain. 

Mr. Gordon Smith considered they owed a deep 
debt of gratitude to Prof. Unwin for the valuable 
aid he had afforded, as well at to those gentlemet 
who had spent so much time in the conduct! 
the experiments. He would like to remind the 
members that this was only the beginning of 
series of experiments, atid he would attach mot 
importance to them when the piers had an % 
of nine or ten months. He only hoped that! 
little more money would be subscribed to my 
carrying them on. Their thanks ought bi 
include Sir William Arrol, for lending — 
powerful testing machine, and Mr. Donalds 
for permitting the experiments to be carried 0 
at the London Docks. ; de 

Mr. John Slater thought their thanks were ¢ 
to the Committee for their efforts cae 
with the experiments, They had always 
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——————— 
under the belief that about two to four tons was 
3 stiff load on brickworks and he thought that 
some element of error had crept into the general 
table of results. It was a most extraordinary 
thing that the final failure of the gault brick piers 
in mortar was higher than those in cement, for in 
nearly every case piers in cement carried a much 

eater load than those in mortar. Perhaps the 

ault piers had some bricks in the interior 

which were not of the same quality, but it 
would be well not to publish these results 
until they had an opportunity of re-testing 
the piers in cement, and especially at the end 
of a longer period, because both cement and 
mortar increased in strength with age. Professor 
Unwin had remarked that a half brick would not 
carry per inch or foot super so much as a whole 
brick, because the crushing pressure diminished 
as the ratio of the height to the horizontal dimen- 
sions increased. That had a more general 
practical bearing than seemed to be implied, and 
he would suggest that an exceedingly interesting 
series of experiments might be made by Professor 
Unwin if he would take a square piece of stone, 
gin. thick, and another of exactly the same area 
but 4 in. thick, and try the effect of his 100-ton 
machine upon them. He had much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks, including the 
committee. 

Mr. W. Emerson (hon. sec.) asked whether the 
weights placed on these piers suddenly by the 
hydraulic press would not give an entirely different 
result to what would be the case if the heavy 
loading came gradually on ? 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee said that the very weakest 
form of brickwork had been employed in connexion 
with these experiments, and Mr. Max Clarke had 
suggested that they should experiment on a length 
of wall wherein closers were not formed. The 
Committee had received valuable assistance from 
Mr. Dibden, the chemist of the County Council, 
who, at Mr. Blashill’s request, prepared a careful 
analysis of the mortar used, and it would be only 
es to include that gentleman in the vote of 

anks. 

Professor Aitchison remarked that, in his early 
life, he had had experience of heavy buildings in 
which the strength of the brickwork was an im. 
portant factor, and he found that many of the 
brick piers failed. How long it took to thoroughly 
set the mortar in the centre of a pier of 18 in. or 
larger he did not know, but evidently it must 
take a considerable number of years. Most 
of the failures he had met with had been in piers 
built but a short time. It was therefore impor- 
tant to have some approximate idea of what the 
ultimate strength of a pier would be when it got 
to its average amount of resisting power, and what 
it was when soft, except the outside. He had a 
large quantity of brick set in mortar and cement, 
Qin. square, without cross joints, and left for 
many years, He found that when set in good 
mortar the piers bore an average pressure of about 
17 tons before showing signs of distress. 

Mr. F. Walker (clerk of works) thought that the 
fracture in the line of closer suggested another 
py of bonding, When in the United States 
4 ad noticed that the brickwork there was very 

iterent to what it was in this country. It was 
only in engineering works that the Americans 
adopted the old English bond, generally using a 
43 bond, with heading course running through 
in the third or fifth course, and he had known 
them tun as many as eight stretching courses to 
one heading course. In England the fracture 
was always in a transverse direction where the 
got the most joints. He would suggest to the 
— making these experiments that they 
should run in two courses in the piers, 43 bond, 
and every fifth course a header. The Dutch bond 

id away with closers. The American bricks 
were better and much harder than English bricks 
< The Chairman said that this was one of the 

“Py instances when architects, engineers, and 
wena scientists, like Professor Unwin, 
Architect, + Ag = led the common good. 
valuable f nde oO engineers for the 
.~ uabi¢ lormulze giving the strength of wrought- 
on girders, &c., while in the case of th 
oo the architects were going to Suutract 

Say age in the testing of brickwork. He 
on - the course of time they would have 

cao text-book on the subject. 
heed Pe was then put, and carried 
€Chairman announced th i 
would at the next meeting 
tule se noes April 20, when papers 
mittee woul? * ment of the Art Standing Com- 
. € read by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
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A—Present Dutch Church (the Nave of the original 
building). 

B—Site of the Choir and Transepts. 

C—Conjectural Site of the Cloister. 

D—Site of the archway recently demolished. 

E and G—Sites of the buildings lately taken down. 
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F—Old Site of St. Peter-le-Poor. 

H—Site of the impost discovered in the wall of the 

church. | 
J K—Eastern boundary of the present Austin Friars- | 

square. 
L M—Conjectural eastern wall of the Cloister. 





AUSTIN FRIARS AND ITS CLOISTER : 
A SUPPOSED DISCOVERY. 
By ALLEN S. WALKER. 
_THE recent demolition of a very early 
eighteenth-century house in Austin Friars-square, 
City, has led to discoveries which have thrown 
some light upon the original buildings of the 
great Augustinian Priory formerly situated at that 
spot. In particular a theory—not improbable as 
I think—regarding the position of the priory 
cloister may now be advanced upon grounds 
which are no longer composed of mere guess- 
work. 
Before entering further into the matter, how- 


Austin Friars’ Church and Monastery. 
summary will suffice. 


Friar’s Hermits of the Order of St. Augustine, 


the year 1251. In 1253 Humphrey de Bohun, 


house of the order in England. In 1354 the 
whole church was rebuilt on an enlarged scale. 
According to the evidence of architecture the 
church was again rebuilt partially or wholly 
about 1475. In 1539 the house surrendered to 
Henry VIII., who granted portions of the property 
to Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Sir Richard Riche, 
and Sir William Powlett, afterwards Marquis of 
Winchester. Edward VI. in 1550 gave to the 
last-named the choir of the church, the transepts, 
and the chapels. In 1551 the same monarch 
granted the nave to the Dutch as a preaching- 
place under the name of ‘‘Jesus Temple.” 
Powlett suffered his portion of the church to 
stand. The ‘‘great house,” the cloister, and the 
gardens of the Priory, which also came to him, 
comprised an area of some 200 /{t. from the 
church northwards to London-wall, by about 
350 ft. from the western boundary to Broad- 
street on the east. Within this space he 
built a mansion known as Powlett’s Inn, and 
afterwards as Winchester House; it was 
a great building, and the grounds were ex- 
tensive. The Marquis’s son despoiled the parts 
of the church belonging to him, selling the 
tombs, and stripping the lead from the roofs. The 
choir, transepts, chapels, and spire were all 
pulled down about 1612. It is not generally 





© proceedings then terminated, 


known that the exceedingly graceful spire was of 





ever, it will be well to note the history of the} 
A brief | 


and familiarly Austin Friars, came to England in | 





The Mendicant Friars, otherwise called the | 


Earl of Hereford and Essex, founded the Priory | 
for them in London, and this was the head| 








timber, covered with lead. It appears to have 
stood over the juncture of choir, nave, and 
transepts. It had partly fallen down three 
years before its total destruction. When the 
chapter-house and the cloister were demolished 
is not chronicled. Houses have been built and 
rebuilt upon the sites of all that was destroyed. 
The nave remains as the church of the Dutch, 
retaining the late Decorated windows of the 
fourteenth century, and the arcades of the 
fifteenth, The wagon-roof, ascribed to the latter 
period, perished in the fire of 1862, after which 
the whole building was restored and refitted, 
under the direction of Mr. William Lightly. 

So much for the history. Let us now view the 
site as it exists to-day. The passage leading to 
No. 573, Old Broad-street, marks the north wall 
of the choir, which projected into the present 
road. Going southwards, we find the church of 
St. Peter-the-Poor, rebuilt in the last century. 
Part of it stands on the site of the Friars’ choir, 
as does Crown-court. The old St, Peter’s was 
situated in the angle between the choir and the 
south transept. Passing still south, we come to 
the Throgmorton-street entrance into the thorough- 
fare known as Austin Friars, which skirts the 
south, the west, and the north sides of the nave 
of the ancient church. The sites of the transepts, 
like those of the choir and chapels, are occupied 
by houses. The breadth of the nave is 83 ft., 
the length 153 ft. The choir with the transepts 
measured at least 140 ft., making the total length 
of the stately edifice about 293 ft. Upon the 
north side of the church were situated the con- 
ventual buildings: the chapter-house, the “‘ great 
house,” the cloister, the domestic offices, anp 
dwelling-houses of the Priory. 

Austin Friars-square, where the recent excava- 
tion has taken place, is situated upon the north 
side of the church. Part of it occupies the site 
of the north transept, part of it is marked C in 
the accompanying plan. The buildings on the 
west side of the square extended from the wall at 
D to Austin Friars-passage. They dated from 
about the year 1704, and were demolished a 
month or two back. The house No. Io contained 
a fine staircase with carved and twisted ballusters; 
the ceiling was painted on plaster after the manner 
of Thornhill. Both have been destroyed, but 
fortunately Mr. Philip Norman has made draw- 
ings; to him I am indebted for a description of 
them, and for some measurements of ancient 
masonry removed before I had examined it, 
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Embedded in the east wall of this house was an 
archway, marked D on the accompanying plan. 
It was just 9 ft. wide at the ground. Mr. 
Norman tells me that it measured from 12 ft. to 
14 ft. high, that the measurement from the spring 
of the arch to the moulding at the crown was 
5 ft., that the stone was an oolite in excellent 
condition, and that he attributed the erection to 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The shaft 
mouldings had a bold section, but the mouldings 
at the head were very shallow. The keystone 
was sculptured with a device of acorns and oak 
leaves, and received the intersection of a rib of 
vaulting on its west face. The mouldings were 
continued on the north, the west, and the south 
sides of the southern shaft, and on this same 
side part of an original low stone wall extended 
southwards towards and at right angles to the 
nave of the church. It formed the line of the 
east wall of the house and the west side of Austin 
Friars-square. Where the wall joined the base of 
the archway on the west face it had been cut away 
and moulded so as not to interfere with the 
mouldings of the shaft, which, at a few feet 
higher, stood entirely clear of the wall, after the 
manner of the shaft in a cloister. On the east 
face of the wall were remains of the plinth and 
plinth moulding. Behind the shaft and at right 
angles to this wall was part of a second wall 
stretching eastwards, its plinth and mouldings 
were complete on the south face. Parallel to this 
second wall, and behind .the northern shaft of 
the arch, stood a third wall, apparently original, 
constructed of great stones, All three walls are 
shewn in solid black on the plan. The masonry 
at the back or east side of the arch was entirely 
rough, proving that that side had been incor- 
porated in a building for the whole of its height. 
Of that building the two parallel walls mentioned 
formed a part. The west face of the arch had been 
plastered and painted; it was visible from the 
interior of the now demolished house ; the back 
was to be seen from the porch of the house 
adjoining (No. 9). Near by were found remains 
of vaulting, including two large keystone bosses, 
receiving eight ribs each, and at least four smaller 
bosses, each receiving four ribs. The large stones 
are sculptured on the face, one with a head, 
probably that of the Virgin; the other with a 
naked female figure seated on what may be in- 
tended for a tree ; I suggest Eve in the Garden 
of Eden as the subject. The surrounding orna- 
ment in both cases is composed of acorns and oak 
leaves. The smaller bosses are sculptured with 
a flower—perhaps a rose—in the centre. The 
base of a shaft, similar to those of the complete 
arch, was also found, together with portions of 
cinquefoil tracery. These remains indicate, as 
will have been seen, the existence of two bays 
of the building to which they belonged. An 
examination of the spot where the archway stood 
and a study of the history of the Austin Friars 
Priory, lead me to believe that this building was 
no other than the cloister. 

In 1859 the Rev. Thomas Hugo described the 
arch in a paper read before the London and 
Middlesex Archzeological Society. The idea of 
the cloister’s having been situated at this spot 
suggested itself to him, but he had not the oppor- 
tunities of examination which have been offered 
by the recent excavations, and he dismissed the 
theory as “‘ necessarily a matter of merest con- 
jecture.” The Rev. W. J. Loftie informs me 
that although the cloisters at the Austin Canons’ 
Priory at Holy Trinity, Aldgate, and at St. 
Bartholemew’s, Smithfield, were on the south 
side, the cloister at Grey Friars was on the 
north. That at Blackfriars wason the south. Mr. 
Loftie is of opinion that cloisters were an after- 
thought with friars, whose domestic buildings, 
unlike those of an abbey, were usually poor—a 
fact which will appear of some importance 
further on. It is beyond dispute that the cloister 
at Austin Friars stood on the north side of the 
church, together with the other conventual build- 
ings. The usual place for a cloister was between 
the nave and the transept of the church. 

Admitting the probability of the theory that 
the cloister of Austin Friars stood at the spot 
marked C in the plan, it will be interesting to set 
down its conjectural dimensions, 

From the north shaft of the arch at D to the 
wall of the church at H is a distance of 86 ft. At 
H has been discovered, attached to the wall of 
the church, a piece of another shaft, exactly in 
a line with the arch at D. The length of the 
cloister, then, would be 86 ft. The width of the 
arch at D, inclusive of the shafts, is 13 ft., which 
would be the width from north to south of the 
north walk or quadrant. The buildings which 
stood till recently against the church and continued 
east wards from G nearly to the end of the nave, 





were also 13 ft. wide from north to south ; this 
would be the width of the south walk. Un- 
doubtedly these buildings succeeded conventual 
ones; they rose as high as the church itself, and 
occupied the length of three of its aisle windows. 
Westwards of the line D H there exists the chalk 
and ‘stone foundation of another wall, running 
parallel to D H and at such a distance from it 
that the space thus formed measures, inclusive of 
both walls, 13 ft. again, and this would be the 
width of the west walk. The original portions of 
the walls of the north and west walks are at right 
angles to each other ; the direction of the west and 
south walks are at right angles to each other ; the 
outside width of each walk is 13 ft.—a coincidence 
which gives every indication of a cloister-like 
plan having been carried out here. Moreover, 
an exact square is provided at D, where the 
north-west corner bay stood, as evidenced by the 
remains of the vaulting on the west side of the 
arch there. About all this there is no conjecture ; 
it is an account of actual measurements of the 
remains found zz situ. The length of the cloister, 
viz., 86 ft., and the breadth of three walks, 13 ft. 
each, have therefore been found with certainty, 
and the length of the cloister garth is conse- 
quently determined at 60 ft., which is the exact 
length of the west side of Austin Friars-square. 
Now as to the conjectural breadth of the cloister. 
The north transept of the church appears, from 
evidence within the existing nave, to have stood 
parallel to the line D H at a distance of 39 ft. 
eastwards. It is possible that here, as at West- 
minster, the east walk of the cloister occupied 
the west aisle of the transept, and, supposing 
this walk to have been 13 ft. wide, like the other 
three walks, the extreme width of the cloister 
from east to west, allowing for the thick wall of 
the transept, would be 66 ft. Thus the total 
measurement would be 86 ft. from north to south 
by 66 ft. from east to west, for the outside of the 
cloister walls, and 60 ft. by 39 ft. for the cloister 
garth. These are the dimensions of the smaller 
cloister shown in the plan. 

It is impossible, however, to overlook the fact 
that Austin Friars-square is not only 60 ft. from 
north to south at the west end, but is also 60 ft. 
from east to west, that is from the line D H to the 
line J Kin the plan. This fact suggests that in 
some way or other the transept did not stand so 
far west as the plan shows, but bounded the 
square on the east side at J K. Adopting this 
possibility, and placing the cloister’s east quadrant 
(13 ft. wide) within the transept as before, the 
cloisters would then measure a square of 86 ft. 
each way, and its garth a square of 60 ft. each 
way, which are the measurements of the larger 
cloister on the plan, where the line L M indi- 
cates the extreme extent eastwards. It is quite 
likely that the larger plan may be the more nearly 
correct one; there is so much in its favour, in 
spite of the difficulty offered by the supposed site 
of the transept, that I have thought it well to 
show it on the plan side by side with the smaller 
site. Of course, it is possible that the transept 
occupied the south-east corner of the cloister 
garth, and that it was a shallower transept than 
the general proportions of a church such as that 
at Austin Friars would lead one to suppose it to 
have been. Excavations at some future time 
may perhaps settle the point. 

For the compilation of the plan I have had the 
advantage of using the maps, both ancient and 
modern, collected for the ‘*New Survey of 
London.” 

It may be advanced that the conjectural plans 
show too small a cloister in either case. The 
chapter-house cloister at St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
100 ft. by 90 ft., that at Westminster Abbey is 
given at 141 ft. by 135 ft.; but against this must 
be set the fact, as Mr. Loftie has pointed out, 
that the domestic buildings of a friary were 
poor compared to those of an abbey. In this 
Austin Friars’ cloister would be situated the 
library where sat and read the Augustinians who 
made the priory famous as a centre of intellectual, 
artistic, and pious effort. A Nuremburg counter 
of date c. 1450, picked up by a workman on the 
site, and now in my possession, points towards 
the probability that the priory had its school here, 
most likely in the west walk, beneath which the 
counter was found. Nine out of ten of these 
counters, as I am told on good authority at the 
British Museum, are found where conventual 
schools have existed. 

At some distance below the surface of what is 
shown on the plan as the west quadrant of the 
cloister, I saw the workmen unearth several 
portions of human skeletons. From the positions 
of the shank bones it was evident that one at 
least of the bodies had been interred so as to lie 
east and west, a fact tending to show that 


= 
the remains were those of a Christian, Th 
cloister was used as the burial place {o, the 
brothers of a priory. In the long list of gr ‘ 
and noble persons buried at Austin Friars ia 
are stated to be buried in the cloister, although 
two are given as interred in the chapter-house 
It was in the cloister garth, however, that most of 
the conventual burials took place. 

To sum up the case for the Austin Friary 
cloister, here is a recapitulation of the leadin 
facts :—It is known that the cloister was upon the 
north side of the church ; it is to be inferreq that 
it was asmall cloister ; its most probable position 
would be in the angle between the nave and the 
north transept of the church. In that angle there 
now exists an open square with the remains of ay 
original conventual building, 13 ft. wide, on jt; 
north side ; the foundation of a second original 
building, 13 ft. wide, on its west side ; and house. 
evidently succeeding conventual buildings, 13 § 
wide, on fsouth side. Original remains found 3 
this spot indicate the existence of a cloister here. 
conjectural measurement based upon those re. 
mains, and the sites of present or past walls, appear 
to favour a theory making the cloister 86 ft, } 
66 ft., but an alternative measurement, not with. 
out some probability, would give a square cloister 
of 86 ft. each way. While not wishing to preg 
the point unduly, I think it may be asserted tha 
the evidence of the masonry found, and the 
general features of Austin Friars-square and its 
neighbourhood, point to the probability that there 
have now been identified, the site, an archway, 
and certain carved stonework of the cloister 
attached to Austin Friars’ Priory in the City of 


London. A. S.-W, 
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THE NEW MOSAICS AT ST. PAUL’, 


THE recently-completed, or nearly completed, 
portion of the mosaics in the choir of St. Paul’; 
was open }to inspection by special invitation on 
Friday last week. The work in the choir is now 
virtually complete up to the western arch opening 
under the dome. ‘The following description of 
the recently-executed work is reprinted froma 
paper drawn up by the Cathedral authorities — 

‘* The middle saucer-dome represents the crea- 
tion of the fishes. The field is divided into eight 
sections by the spouting of eight wales, The 
heads of the whales are in accordance with 
Michelangelo’s representation of a whale in the 
roof of the Sistine chapel. The inscription in the 
centre is Creavit Deus cete grandia, ‘ God created 
great whales’ (Genesis i. 21). The rich blue of 
the waves, and the many-hued fish disporting 
themselves in the whirling waters, afford 
a very brilliant picture, the details of which itis 
not quite easy to follow. The open books in 
the great sculptured wreath round the saucer- 
dome carry words from the New Testament with 
special relation to fishes and fishing in their 
symbolical meaning :—vado piscari, ‘I go 4 
fishing’ (John xxi. 3); (north), mezttite mm 
dexteram, ‘cast the net on the right side’ 
(John xxi. 6); (west) donos zn vasa, ‘the gool 
into vessels’ (Mat. ;xiii. 48); (south) centum 
quinguaginta ii7, ‘an hundred and fifty and 
three ’ (John xxi. 11). 

The westernmost of the three saucer-domes 
represents the creation of the beasts. The field 
is divided into eight sections by eight trees of the 
palm type, each affording resting-places for gaily 
plumaged birds. The inscription in the centre's 
producat terra animam viventem, “let the earth 
bring forth the living creature’ (Genesis 1., 24) 
The animals represented in the several sections, 
beginning at the east und passing round by the 
north, are lions and foxes, hippotamus and 
elephant, deer, leopards and rhinocerus, sheep, 
deer, goats and bulls; lower on the ground are 
monkeys, rabbits, cats, squirrels, &c. The shields 
on the sculptured wreath roun: the saucer-dome 
carry the arms of four of the principal contributors 
among the City Companies towards the decor 
tions, the Fishmongers (east), the Merchant 
Taylors (north), the Goldsmiths (west), and the 
Mercers (south). 

Passing to the middle bay, the figure on the 
east side of the window is Alexander the - 
representing the secular arm which in Gods 
providence brought the Eastern and the Westem 
worlds of old into relations one with the 7 
The background above shows the peoples of the 
East and the West moving towards a meetilg 
place. The figure on the west of the windos 
is Cyrus, with reference to the opening chapte 
of the Book of Ezra. It is not necessaty he 
call further attention to the splendour of ps 
work ; but it may be remembered once 
all that the growth fin splendour anc strengt 





as the chronological order of the work 3 
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| Was held at King’s Heath, near Birmingham, 
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from the easternmost bay westward is 
oat It is the imperishable evidence of 
the rapid development of the new schol of 
mosaic art founded by Mr. Richmond on the 
ancient ways. The antiphons to the Magnificat 
are continued under the windows throughout the 
dearstory. The inscription here is O rex gentium 
i desideratus earum vent salva hominem, ‘O 
king of the nations, earnestly longed for, come 
S an, 
"Taike to the western bay, still on the north 
side, the scene shown on the east side of the 
window is the appearance of the Lord to 
Abraham (Genesis xviii), The ‘‘three men” 
are prominent figures, and Sarah is seen in old 
age, looking out from her concealment through 
the door of the tent, unseen by Abraham 
(verse 10). The very striking group on the west 
of the window shows Job and his three friends. 
The inscription below the window is O Adonai 
qui Moysi apparuisti vent ad redimendum nos— 
“Q Lord, who didst appear unto Moses, come 
to redeem us.” ’ 

The figures in the spaces at the sides of the 
clearstory windows on the south represent the 
builders and decorators of the Temple and the 
Tabernacle, and the earliest visions of a house or 
tabernacle of God. ... Inthe middle bay, the 
figure on the east is Aholiab, with the seven- 
branched candlesticks, and the woven hangings of 
the Tabernacle behind; and on the west is 
Bezaleel, engaged in metal working, with the 
construction of the pillars going on in the back- 
ground. The inscription below the window is 
O Emmanuel rex et lucifer noster vent ad sal- 
vandum nos—‘*‘Q Emmanuel, our king and 
morning star, come to save us.” 

Passing to the western bay, still on the south 
side, the figure on the east of the window is 
Moses receiving the Law; and on the west is 
Jacob’s vision. The inscription below the 
window is:—O Adonai et Dux domus Israel veni 
ad vedimendum nos—‘O Lord and Leader of the 
house of Israel, come to redeem us.’.. . 

Some idea of the scale of the areas covered 
will be given by the fact that each saucer-dome 
contains 532 square feet, and each pendentive of 
roof 140. The mosaic work in the choir and 
apse, when completed, will extend over an area 
of 8,300 square feet. Of this, about 6,750 ft. 
are already covered ; the ten spandrels as yet not 
finished contains 1,550 ft. The number of glass 
tesseree used up to the present time is about 
6,750,000, and their weight considerably over 
tentons, The mastic cement in which they are 
laid is a very careful composition, with ingre- 
dients which cause it to set like stone, It 
is made of the same red colour through- 
out, so that wherever it shows between 
the tessere—and that is very frequently, in the 
bold method used here—it produces one and the 
same effect, The weight of the cement used up 
tothe present time is over twelve tons. 

About 150 different tints of glass were in use 
for the tesserze at Easter, 1894. The number at 
first was considerably larger than that ;_ without 
counting the fact that one sheet of glass con- 
tained crackled gold, when cut up into pieces, 
gives tesserze differing considerably from one 
another intone. At Easter, 1896, the number of 
tints in general use is not more than about fifty.” 

Our own impression as to the result is briefly 
expressed in another column. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A Midland Counties District Meeting of the 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers 


on the 28th ult. The attendance of members 
was @ record for a district meeting, notwith- 
standing the somewhat inclement weather, which 
psy be regarded as a great compliment to 
eakae Godfrey, C.E., the engineer for the 
ustrict, Mr. E. R, G. Escott, C.E., Halifax, 
eae’, and amongst those present were 
- “3 CS. H. Lowe, Hampstead; G. R. W. 

eeler, Westminster ; J. P. Norrington, 
Bathe: J. N. Blair, St. Pancras ; N. Scorgie, 
Meats ithe ; J. P. Barber, Islington; T. de C. 
wich ¢, Manchester ; J. T. Eayrs, West Brom- 

| J. Lobley, Hanley; A. Creer, York ; 
Hal Yr Davis, Shrewsbury (district secretary) J. 

» Cheltenham ; Campbell, Canterbury ; 


»G. Lawson, South i 

Ww » Southgate; R. E, W. Berrington 
cree J. W. Bradley, Wolverhiaip 
Tamworth ; “sae Burnley; H. J. Clarson, 


Gammage, Dudley ; 


Cooper, Wimbledon; J. 


W. H. Hopkinson, Keighley; Richardson, 
Aston; Yabbicom, Bristol; J. S. Pickering, 
Nuneaton; S. Stead, Harrogate; J. Willmott, 
Willcox, Birmingham, an others. 

Mr. Bayliss, Chairman of the King’s Norton 
District Council, received the members and offered 
them a hearty welcome to the district. 

The first business was the election of an 
honorary district secretary, Mr. Eayrs (West 
Bromwich) proposing the re-election of Mr. A. T. 
Davis, County Surveyor of Shropshire, which 
was Unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Godfrey, engineer and surveyor, then 
read a paper on ‘Fourteen Years’ Work 
in a Midland Suburb.” The district within 
the jurisdiction of the Rural District Council 
of King’s Norton, extended from the boundary 
of Birmingham on the north to Redditch on the 
south, a distance of 103 miles ; and from Yardley 
on the east to Halesowen on the west, a distance 
of seven miles. In 1881 the population was 
19,476; in 1891, 28,300; and in the present 
year it was estimated at 34,000—an increase of 
74 per cent. in fifteen years, a rate of increase 
almost American in its rapidity. From its geo- 
graphical position on the southern boundary of 
Birmingham, and being traversed by valleys all 
trending to the River Rea, which passed through 
Birmingham, and the subsoil being of a stiff 
retentive clay, the difficulties of sewerage which 
the Authority had to face were very great. The 
Authority commenced a system of sewers in 1878, 
which were only just completed when he was 
appointed in 1882. And since that time exten- 
sions had been constantly in progress to meet— 
and often to anticipate—the growing needs of the 
district. No less than thirty miles of sewers had 
been added since 1882. In‘order that the sewage 
from the drainage area should reach the outfalls 
of the Drainage Board, it was necessary that it 
should pass through the existing city sewers, and 
for that purpose provision was made in the order 
of 1877, whereby Birmingham was to receive a 
perpetual annuity ‘‘to be settled and secured by 
agreement on the basis of the population or the 
number of inhabited houses,” Forty gallons per 
head per day being the maximum quantity. 
This payment was 23d. per head of the popu- 
lation in the drainage area, but on the com- 
pletion of the Cole Valley sewer it was raised 
to 53d. per head per annum. Outside 
the drainage area there were several villages 
which had to be dealt with separately. Lifting 
had to be resorted to, and eventually Shone’s 
ejectors were adopted. A central station was 
adopted at Lifford, from whence compressed air 
was sent 2,000 yards into the area termed the 
extension area, The sewage from there was 
propelled a height}of 70 ft. ‘to the top of the hill 
separating the two valleys, and from there it 
flowed by gravitation to the outfall into ejectors, 
which lifted i: into the tanks. The plant pro- 
vided consisted of two boilers, 20ft. by 7 ft., 
fitted with Lea Houle & Co.’s forced 
draught, two Shone & Ault’s horizontal engines 
and compressors. The sewage was received into 
an elevated carrier, and during its passage along 
this to the tanks it received the milk of lime and 
perchloride of iron, which became thoroughly in- 
corporated with it before it entered the tanks. In 
the tanks, which were worked in pairs, it under- 
went a period of quiescence and deposited the 
heavy matter. The supernatant liquid was then 
drawn off and passed through the bacillite battery, 
which was the peculiar feature of the method of 
treatment adopted. The liquid was then sub- 
jected to the action of steam and carbolic acid 
gas, the steam being charged with a germicide 
composed largely of carbolic acid, the action of 
which, it was claimed, effectually destroyed the 
putrefactive organisms in the sewage, thereby 
preventing any secondarydecomposition. After the 
liquid left the bacillite battery it was passed into 
two of Thwaite’s filters, whioh were capable of 
passing 27,000 gallons of liquid per square yard 
per day. The filters were 8 ft. in diameter, and 
by reversing the flow of the liquid, were self- 
cleansing. From the filters the effluent passed 
direct into the river, and, as it was a very .mall 
one, most exceptional care had to be taken to 
prevent any cause of complaint. The City of 
Birmingham was on the watch, and, at all cost, 
pollution of the river and consequent litigation had 
to be avoided. Irrigation was not adopted owing 
to the unfavourable character of the subsoil, and, 
although fourteen acres had been purchased, only 
part was used for the buildings and some osier 
beds. He had designed the works, which had 
been carried out under the immediate supervision 
of the assistant-surveyor, Mi. J. H. Webb, whose 

valuable assistance was cordially acknowledged. 





B. Godfrey, Droitwich 34 





In 1883 and 1884 an attempt was made in Parlia- 


ment to sever the gas supply of the district for 
Birmingham, but the effort was not successful. 
At that time each public lamp cost 2/. 8s. 6d. per 
annum, including all repairs, lighting, &c. In 
1885 the outside authorities were offered gas and 
street lighting at 42 of the lowest current price 
per 1,000 cubic feet. At that time large consumers 
paid 2s. Id. per 1,060, so the offer meant gas at 
Is. per 1,000 cubic feet, provided the cost of 
lighting, maintenance, &c., was undertaken by 
the Local Authority. They at once closed with 
the offer and realised an immediate saving of 
5007, per annum. The average cost now, 
including gas, was 32s. per lamp, so that with 
1,050 lamps a saving of 866/, 5s. was effected. 
The incandescent system had been applied to 
seventy-six lamps. The difficulty of lighting 
from the outside of the lanterns and of protecting 
the mantles against the effect of the wind had 
been overcome by a device which was to be seen 
on the lamps in the High-street. On April 1 
last, by the Parish Councils Act, ail the roads in 
the district (except the main roads) were trans- 
ferred to the Rural District Council. The total 
length was 129 miles. The Council was placed 
in such an exceptional position that they were 
making a strenuous effort to have the charge of 
the main roads in the district restored to them. 
Being so essentially urban, and bordering on the 
City of Birmingham, there was every reason to 
contend that with headquarters at Worcester, 
twenty miles away, the care of these roads would 
be better in the hands of a Local Authority than 
under a central organisation. In 1888 a hospital 
for infectious diseases was completed at West 
Heath. It was built to provide thirty-two adult 
beds, but as patients suffering from scarlet fever 
only were admitted, the majority of which were 
children, there was room for sixty. Plans had 
just been adopted for a house for the nursing 
staff, and instructions given for the preparation 
of plans for a smallpox pavilion. The cost up to 
date had been 9,950/., including site. Smallpox 
cases were treated in a Doecker tent, which 
would be burnt as soon as the new pavilion was 
ready. The water supply of the hospital was 
from a well in the grounds 97 ft. deep, from 
which the water was raised by a Habliday wind- 
mill. On some occasions 700 galls. an hour 
had been raised. Birmingham had a monopoly 
of the water supply in the parishes of King’s 
Norton and Northfield, but there were parts of 
the district which they were unable to supply, 
and it had devolved upon the Rural District 
Council to take action. A supply was obtained 
from the East Worcestershire Waterworks Com- 
pany for Rednal and Ruliery on the South, and at 
Bartley Green a supply was being provided for 
the neighbourhood, containing about 1,600 per- 
sons. A well had been bored through the Bunter 
pebble beds to a depth of 280 ft., and a 
20,000 gall. tank was being erected. Within the 
tower supporting the tank two Hornsby-Akroyd 
oil engines would ke placed, and from the tank 
the whole of that part of the district would be 
supplied. There were two efficient fire brigades, 
one at King’s Heath, and one at Selby Oak. 

Mr, J. T. Eayrs (West Bromwich), said he had 
a considerable number of incandescent lamps at 
work, but was not at present prepared to give 
any statistical information as to the life of the 
mantles, which were the most serious part of an 
installation. Speaking generally as to the 
system, he thought it had a great future before it. 
He was now trying an experiment with lamps 
constructed to burn 24 ft., instead of 43 ft. of 
gas per hour, and, so far as it had gone, with very 
good results. 

Mr. C. H. Lowe (Hampstead) was of opinion 
that the mantles suffered seriously from vibration 
in the streets. 

Mr. Wheeler said he tried the incandescent 
lamps in Westminster for four months, and found 
the vibration ruinous to the mantles. The de- 
struction of mantles had doubled the cost of the 
burners in four months. 

Mr. Scorgie said that his experience of the 
incandescent lamps in Rotherhithe, a district 
with heavy traffic, confirmed that of Mr. Wheeler 
in Westminster, 

Mr. Pickering, Nuneaton, said he did not think 
the filters were capable of doing the work stated, 
and asked if actual working figures were given, or 
merely the figures of the patentee. 

Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Manchester, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Godfrey for his 
paper, and asked with regard to the bacillite 
system whether analysis had been taken of the 
sewage treated and the effluent and the quantity 
of chemicals applied. 

Mr. Massie, Wakefield, seconded the vote of 





thanks, and wished to know if the Local Govern- 
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ment Board would sanction a loan for the building 
of a smallpox hospital on the same site as the 
other infectious hospital. 

Mr. Yabbicom, Bristol, said he was in a position 
to inform Mr. Massie that the Local Government 
Board would not sanction a loan. Only that 
week he had an interview with Dr. Thorne Thorne 
and Mr. Smith, the Architect, and they expressed 
their intention not to allow loans to be granted 
for buildings in which smallpox and other in- 
fectious diseases were treated on the same site. 

Mr. Willcox, Birmingham, said that when he 
saw the bacillite system in operation at Ketter- 
ing, the carbonic acid gas was subjected to the 
crude sewage and not to the separated liquid. It 
was then claimed that one of the advantages of 
this system was the absence of smell from the 
sludge. 

Mr. Nisbet Blair, St. Pancras, said that ten 
years ago the Local Government Board sanctioned 
loans tur pavilions for treating typhoid, scarlet 
ever, and smallpox within the same enclosure. 

The President asked, with reference to the use 
of Duckett’s slop water-closet, whether there was 
any difficulty with the flow of sewage in times of 
frost and severe weather. 

Mr. Eayrs, West Bromwich, said he had put 
up an iron building for the treatment of small- 
pox, for which they were paying out of the rates. 
That was the sclution of the question. 

The vote of thanks having been accorded, 

Mr. Godfrey, in reply, said the figures given 
with respect to the filters were the makers’ 
claim, and he had not sufficient stuff to test 
them to their full capacity. The sewage did not 
go through the filters; only the sterilised 
effluents. With regard to the chemicals, they 
put in 7 cwt. of lime and 5 cwt. of perchloride 
of iron. As to the smallpox hospital, they were 
in the same position as other authorities, and 
would have to erect a temporary building. 
Duckett’s slop water-closet had been introduced 
since the great frost of last year. That frost com- 
pelled them to look for something different from 
the ordinary plumbers’ water-closet. 

The members having been entertained to 
luncheon by Mr. T. RK. Bayliss, Chairman of the 
Council, visits were made to the residence of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., where the 
orchid houses and grounds were inspected ; to 
the generating station of the electric car system 
of the Birmingham Central Tramway Company ; 
an inspection of Morrison’s road scarifier ; and to 
the sewage works at Lifford, where an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of inspecting the bacillite 
system of sewage treatment. On their return to 
King’s Heath the members were entertained to 
dinner at the Institute. 
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ABBEY DORE.* 


A) EVERAL examples of Cistercian monas- 
teries have already appeared in the 
series of Abbeys in this journal— 

Fountains, standing first by reason of its mag- 
nificence and extent; Rievaulx, noted for the 
beauty of its ruined church; and Netley, Kirk- 
stall, and Furness for their conventual buildings. 
In the West of England and in South Wales is a 
remarkable series also—Tintern, Cleeve, Neath, 
Margam, and Dore. All are very beautifully 
situated in secluded valleys—a marked charac- 
teristic of the Order. Dore stands about midway 
between Hereford and Abergavenny, two miles 
from the southern end of the ** Golden Valley” 
that runs from Pontrilas to Hay. It has always 


been known to architects and archeologists as a|° 


valuable and interesting example of ecclesiastical 
work, and within the last year or so additional 
interest has been given to the building by the 
excavations that have been carried out. 

In the year 1147, Robert Lord of the 
neighbouring Castle of Ewyas Harold founded 
the Abbey of Dore for Cistercian monks. In 
the same year Margam was founded also as 
a Cistercian house by Robert, Duke of Gloucester, 
and for reasons that will appear later this co- 
incidence is an interesting one. The only tacts 
during the period between its foundation and its 
Dissolution with the lesser Monasteries (of less than 
200/, a year) in 1534 that seem to have any 
bearing on its architectural history are the issuing 
of letters by Bishop D’Aquablanca (1240-1268), 





_* The series of the “Abbeys of Great Britain” is con- 
tinued this month with illustrations of ‘‘ Abbey Dore.” 
The next of the series (Jervaulx) will appear in the number 
to be published on July 4, 1896. Particulars of the series 
will be found on p. i, 
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recommending the building tothe notice of the 
pious, and a consecration by Bishop Thomas de 
Cantelupe, Bishop of Hereford, 1275-1282. 
During this period several grants of land had 
been made to the Abbey, and many people of 
note, including the founder, Robert of Ewyas, and 
Roger de Clifford, had been buried within its 
walls, We thus have a period of a hundred and 
forty years, in which the fabric was no doubt 
gradually growing, and becoming of considerable 
importance as a monastery. Nothing of any im- 
rtance as affecting the fabric seems to have 
en recorded between,this date and the Dissolu- 
tion. The church then passed into the hands of 
a certain John Scudamore, and just a hundred 
years later the presbytery and transepts were re- 
consecrated on Palm Sunday with much pomp, 
and henceforth the church became the parish 
church of Dore. 
Until the excavations undertaken by Mr. Paul 
were commenced the only portion of the fabric 





remaining above ground was the transept # 
presbytery, with some ruined walls of the sacns] 
and chapter hcuse on the north, and the easte® 
responds, and first pair of columns westward 0! 
the nave arcade, 4 
From what remained, however, it was eas} 
see that the church had the same characters 
of planning and arrangement as other churches 
the Cistercians. The transepts had original} 
two chapels in each wing, and the presi 
aisleless, projected one, perhaps two, * 
beyond. ‘The nave, as the remains against 
transept clearly showed, had narrow aisles, 
centre alley remaining, however, about the - 
width as that of the presbytery. All this 
evidently a portion of the original scheme, ® i 
is reasonable to suppose that the presbytery 
early form was completed, and resembled P “4 
what that of Buildwas. Dore, however, n0 ps 
profited considerably by the benefactions .. 
grants of land that were made by local 
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and Bishop Aquablanca’s letter in later times also 
gave a stimulus, doubtless, to the building opera- 
tions, and the burial of its founder, Robert, of the 
neighbouring Castle of Ewyas Harold, and other 
notabilities would naturally draw local if not 
more distant attention to the fabric as an object of 
veneration. Be this as it may, we can distinctly 
trace in its plan the scheme of the later enlarge- 
ment, The course adopted was a simple one. 
The east walls of the inner chapels of the tran- 
septs were pulled down, side aisles were added to 
the presbytery and an eastern procession path 
with five chapels was constructed beyond the 
high altar. The presbytery beyond the transept 
chapels was rebuilt with arcades at the sides and 
end, and the walls between the old inner chapels 
and the presbytery were pierced by narrow- 
pointed arches of three orders of chamfers. In 
this way, although two altars had been done 
away with in the transepts, five had been added 
at the east end, and as aumbreys in the south 
aisle prove, two side altars were introduced there, 
making a total of seven in all. 

The simplicity that, in the earlier period of the 
Cistercian foundations, was always characteristic 
of their churches, was also a marked feature of 
Dore. Beyond the carving of the caps of the 
main arcades and vaulting shafts, the ornament 
necessary On monuments and shrines, everything 
at Dore depended on simplicity of moulding and 
beauty of proportion for its effect. Later days, 
with relaxed rules, introduced more elaboration of 
certain details, but it is noteworthy that nothing 
in the recent excavations on the site of the nave 
points to any great elaboration of the main fabric. 
Painting was, indeed, largely brought to bear on 
the plastered surfaces and to heighten the effect of 
the carved capitals, especially at the east end and 
in the neighbourhood of the ‘‘pulpitum,” but 
nothing has been found which could by any 
means lead to the conclusion that the early 
simplicity of general outline was departed from, 
even in days of greater prosperity. 

Until the autumn of last year the only portion 
of the nave appearing above ground wasa respond 
and column of the nave arcade on either side, 
lmmediately west of the ‘crossing ;” a portion 
of evidently an old wall, forming for a great 
Portion of its length the boundary of a kitchen- 
; y and at its extreme west end at about 
'70it. from the west wall of the transept a pro- 





jection of a little over a foot. Much had been 
ti time to time suggested as to the probable | 
eagth of the nave and the number of its bays, and 
Th Paul commenced work at the west end. 
5 Prasrtion at the end of the wall proved 
an angle buttress of the cel/larium, 
pth west wall was found 28 ft. back from 
. Point, showing that at Dore, as at Kirkstall, 
Wi awe. projected beyond the west end. 
with € position of the west wall fixed, and 
sar € one bay next the crossing as a guide, it 
in not difficult to set out the number of columns 
€ intermediate space, and on a trench being 

» Commencing from the east, the discoveries 


tow shown on the plan were made. The first 
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two columns had been left by Scudamore as a 
buttress to his west wall, and they in their 
turn were buttressed by masses of masonry on 
their west sides. The second column proved 
highly interesting, for at this point the great 
screen, or the base of it which divided the 
monastic choir from the nave was unearthed. It 
was a wall about 5 ft. in thickness, its inner face 
in line with the centre of the column and with 
projections where it passed in front of the 
columns on their west sides. It was built up 
largely of worked and carved stone, and some 
very beautiful pieces of Earby English arcading 
were found in its core, showing that either the 
present wall was the second on the same site, 
with earlier work re-used in its construction, or 
that the ‘‘ pulpitum” had been thrown down at 
the Dissolution, and the carved work of neigh- 
bouring shrines had been broken up and thrown 
into it. 

Between this and the next column was evidently 
a doorway, and south of this column, just above 
the old floor-level, some elaborate fragments of 
tracery, gilt and coloured, were found, evidently 
forming part of a shrine or canopy of a tomb. 
In the next two bays the columns were connected 
by screen walls about two feet in thickness, 
plastered on both faces, the plaster on the north 
facing the aisles being white, while that facing 
the centre of the church was coloured in red, 
blue, yellow, and green. These were the screen 
walls corresponding with those so clearly shown 
in the nave of Tintern Abbey, and a feature of 
more than one Cistercian plan. The structural 
nave by these excavations proved to be of nine 
bays, two of which at the east were occupied by 
the choir of the monks. The part westward was 
probably used as a church of the Lay Brothers, 
and was approached by them through the 
doorway in the north aisle from the ce//arium, 
across the ‘* Lane ”—the doorway still exists, and 
is shown on the plan. In the north-east corner 
one jamb of the cloister door was found, and 
during the digging of a new grave on the site of 
the south arcade, the corresponding projection of 
the ‘* pulpitum ” was found, and a portion of a 
very beautiful Early English cap, painted, evi- 
dently belonging to the column immediately west 
of the “ pulpitum,” and partaking in that general 
scheme of colour decoration which was a feature 
of this part of the church. Numberless stone 
roofing tiles were found, one or two Early English 
bosses in the north aisle, and fragments of lancet 
jambs, vaulting ribs, and corbel table. 

The columns of the nave were circular 3 ft. 
6 in. in diameter, standing on moulded bases 
with square plinths. The arches—one on the 
south remains (see view)—were pointed but had 
early mouldings. The caps of this nave arcade 
differed considerably, the first-mentioned on the 
north side being Norman in its detail, and the 
one found having fully developed Early English 
toliage (see block). 

The conclusions to be drawn from the excava- 
tions are that the nave was of nine bays, divided 
into two at the second bay from the east by the 





‘* pulpitum.” It remained as at first designed by 
the original founder, and was Transitional in 
character. Probably in the middle of the thir- 
teenth-century the side aisles were revaulted—it 
is possible that a stone vault had not previously 
been put up—and this is clearly shown by the 
section of the vault ribs found, and the Early 
English carved bosses. 

The three arches that connected the nave with 
the transepts are now walled up, and the 
entrance to the church is now by a wooden 
porch of Scudamore’s time, on the south face of 
the transept. This is shown in the general 
view from the south. The transepts were struc- 
turally divided into two bays each with eastern 
chapels, a doorway in the south front, and two 
at the north end of these two latter. One ata 
lower level led to the sacristy, the other at a 
higher level formed the communication between 
the church and the dorter by means of the 
‘night ” stairs. 

Evetything here is of extreme simplicity. 
The windows are lancets, with broad inner 
splays. The arches leading to the chapel are 
pointed, and ornamented with a rude form of 
dog-tooth, while the caps and bases are square, 
slightly chamfered at the angles, and when 
carved are of the stiff Transitional type. There 
are two sets of vaulting corbels at different levels 
over the crossing, but this portion of the church 
was receiled by Scudamore, and the vault, if it 
ever existed here and in the presbytery, has 
entirely vanished. 

The chapels and aisles of the presbytery are 
vaulted with sandstone rubble and plastered, and 
many of the caps and shafts at the east end 
retain considerable traces of colour. 

There is in the detail of the caps in the 
presbytery the same mixture of early and late 
forms as in the nave—two of the groups of 
columns supporting the three arches behind the 
altar are moulded only—the other two carved 
with conventional flowers—some partake of the 
Norman character with stiff conventional foliage ; 
others in places show the first trace of develop- 
ment towards the undercut work of the middle of 
the Early English period. The first arches east 
of the crossing are of three orders of chamfers, 
narrow and lofty in proportion, Thetwo remain- 
ing bays have more richly-moulded arches, also of 
three orders, the outer two having continuous 
imposts, the innermost brought down into a semi- 
circular column. 

The abaci of these caps are all semi-circular— 
so are all those in the north aisle—but in the 
south aisle some are square, as in the early chapels 
of the transepts. 

The whole of this portion of the church is 
lighted with single lancets in each bay. At the 
east end, over the altar, is a fine triplet, and at 
the south end of the transept two lancets with a 
vesica over. 

The eastern ambulatory, with its five chapels, 
is the most beautiful portion of the church. Here 
a further stage has been reached, and more 
development attained in the carving, and mould- 
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ing of the vaulting ribs. Two of the clusters of 
shafts have a curious scolloped ornament on the 
top of the abacus, and nearly all the caps are 
remarkable for their slight projection. It is 
possible that they were reworked from earlier 
caps. There are remains of the dwarf walls 
which separated these chapels from one another, 
but all traces of the altars or steps have dis- 
appeared. Much colour remains on the caps and 
columns of this eastern ambulatory, the shafts 
appear to have been treated with a scheme of 
zigzag in red, yellow, and white, and several of 
the caps have had the somewhat flat carving 
brought out into greater relief by coloured back- 
grounds of red and green. 

The church was once rich in monuments, and 
there are still some interesting examples. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of May, 1792, mention is 
made of an effigy in oak of Caducanus, sometime 
Bishop of Bangor, almost entire, but it had been 
removed. There are still two interesting effigies 
now lying on roughly made-up tombs at the east 
end in two of the eastern chapels, popularly 
supposed to represent the founder, Robert of 
Ewyas and Roger de Clifford. They were illus- 
trated in the Buzlaer of April 8, 1893. Built 
into the face of these tombs are two bosses, 
evidently of late thirteenth-century work—one 
representing the coronation of the Virgin, the 
other the Virgin and Child and kneeling Bishop. 
A seal of Jordan, Abbot of Dore, has the 
‘* Virgin and Child, and an effigy holding pastoral 
staff in right arm, and hands in prayer in a niche 
below ” (James), This seems to point to the fact 
that Abbot Jordan did some of the later vaulting 
at Dore, but there is no record that we know of 
to show from which portion of the church these 
bosses were brought, but the moulded ribs agree 
in section with those belonging to the Chapter 
IIouse. They are, however, highly interesting, 
and are some of the latest carved work in stone 
of the Medizeval period which remains here (see 
block). 

_ In a trefoiled-headed recess on the north side 
in the bay, east of the north door, is a small 
effigy of a Bishop (also illustrated April 8, 1893), 
with the inscription (SER)VA : PONTIFICIS : COR 
ae SANCTVM : XPSTE : JOH(ANNES). It com- 
memorates John Breton (Bishop of Hereford, 
1269-1275), and covered his heart. His body 
would most probably have been buried in the 
Cathedral. In addition to these effigies, one or 
two portions of shrines have been discovered in 
the nave. The first discovery was made about 
ten years ago, when sinking a hole in the middle 
of the nave. A portion of a shrine of early 
English date, with considerable traces of gold 
and colour came to light, and it is now placed 
for safety at the east end behind the altar. 
Last year, during the excavations, another 
portion of this shrine was found west of 
the pulpitum, and some fragments of tracery 
evidently of early fourteenth century date, 
also elaborately decorated. We can reasonably 
conclude, therefore, that both westward of the 
*‘pulpitum,” in the nave, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the high altar and the eastern 
chapels, there was a highly interesting and 


The present altar slab was found in Scuda- 
more’s time ‘‘abominably desecrated, and 
ordered to be restored, and set upon three 
pilasters of stone.” These pilasters are portions 
of clusters of four columns round a central drum, 
and underneath are some very good lozenge- 
shaped green tiles, with embossed patterns of 
Early English date. A few fragments of tiles, 
some heraldic, were found during the nave ex- 
cavations last year. 

The material of which the church is built is old 
red and grey sandstone, and in places a hard grey 
limestone has been introduced, which is thought 
to have been brought from quarries, now disused, 
in the neighbouring Black Mountains. This 
harder material is chiefly found in the earlier 
work of the transepts, and no doubt necessitated 
(though this was not the only reason) the 
simplicity of treatment which we find there. 

Dore is remarkable as the only Cistercian 
presbytery in use in England at the present day, 
and for its rescue from ruin we are indebted to 
the above-mentioned Lord Scudamore, and also 
for some remarkable woodwork of his day still 
remaining. For, if there is one point that is 
striking to the visitor, it is the fact of its being 
‘* unrestored,” and consequently retaining much 
that might possibly, under less fortunate cir- 
cumstances, have disappeared. 

A valuable record exists on the north wall of 
the transept put there by a former rector, M. 
Gibson, in 1739. On a marble tablet is the 
following :— 


‘‘ A great part of this church being broken down 
and all of it, together with the Tithes of this Parish, 
being made a Lay Fee by Act of Parliament at the 
Dissolution of the Abbey 27mo. Henry viii. This 
remainder of the said church was restored to a 
sacred use, the walls thereof being greatly repaired 
the roof and tower entirely rebuilt, the rectory 
founded, and very bountifully endowed with all the 
Parochial Tithes, and with Glebe and Manse, by 
the Pious and ever memorable John Lord Viscount 
Scudamore upon the 22nd Day of March Anno 
Domini 1634.” 


The value of this tablet can hardly be over- 
estimated in dealing with the transepts, crossing, 
and presbytery—the portion now roofed. It dis- 
poses, even if the knowledge of the Cistercian 
plan did not do so, of the theory that the present 
tower was in its main structure original, and it 
accounts for many little anomalies in the building 
that might otherwise be a puzzle. That Lord 
Scudamore found it in a very ruinous condition, 
and that the ‘‘ walls thereof ‘ were’ greatly re- 
paired” would also account to a great extent for 
the total disappearance of much more of the 
western arm than one would otherwise have 
expected. Since Scudamore’s day Dore 
has never been more than a_ village, 
and although no doubt at the Dissolution a 
certain amount of material would be carried 
away for neighbouring buildings, this would not 
account in itself for the absence of such a large 
amount of worked stone. And during the excava- 
tions carried out last year it was found that the 
further westward digging was carried the less 
the material found. 








elaborate series of monuments to the founder, 
Roger de Clifford, and more, perhaps, than one 
of the Bishops of Hereford, besides the tombs of 
the Abbots themselves, The aumbreys in the 
south aisle also show that there were two side 
chapcls or chantries perhaps in connexion with 
monuments placed in the presbytery arches. 

The font, now against the south-west pier of 
the crossing, was either introduced by Scudamore, 
or brought by him from the old parish church of 
Dore, which had fallen into decay. It is a simple 
octagon, and is perhaps made up from other 
worked stones. But the most interesting feature 
Is its step, which bears on four of its sides a 
Lombardic inscription : — HVGO,OLIM. DECCAN. 
DE WEBBELE.ME.FE. The inscription is upside- 
down, and unfinished (the last word is of course 
FECIT). Hugo de Bissop, dean of Weobley, as it 
is now spelt, was buried in the church there, and 
his place of interment in the south chapel is still 
marked by a slab with a fine cross. This slab is 
figured in ‘‘ Arch. Camb.,” vol. xv. The 
step of this font may perhaps have been a 
portion of a churchyard cross, of which there 
is more than one in the neighbourhood. There 
is no stained glass of an earlier date than 
Scudamore’s time, but the triplet over the east 
end filled by him at his restoration in 1634, and 
dated, is very effective, and represents the 
Ascension, the Twelve Apostles, and the Evan- 
gelists, In one of the aisle lancets on the south is 
a fragment of heraldic glass bearing the arms of 
Carwardine—sa, a sling in bend between two 


The conclusion is, therefore, that Scudamore, 
having to deal with a ruinous building of nearly 
300 ft. in length, decided on re-roofing the 
transepts and presbytery, and drew the necessary 
material for their repair from the nave, com- 
mencing with that at the west end, and gradually 
using the stone eastward until the amount 
required was obtained. 

With regard to the roofs also it is evident that 
the roofs of the aisles and eastern chapels of the 
presbytery were lowered in pitch, doing away 
with the small gabled finish over the lancets, 
Much of the corbelling, too, on the west side is 
evidently old material re-used. 

Viscount Scudamore added the existing choir- 
screen under the eastern arch of the crossing, a 
boldly-designed piece of Renaissance work ; he 
also erected a western gallery, a pulpit with 
sounding-board over, pews, and a south porch 
against the south wali of the transept. The 
font doubtless also dates from this period. The 
plastered walls of the transept were covered with 
black-letter texts ; and two frescoes, one of King 
David over the western gallery, another of Time 
in the south transept, are curious examples of 
their date. There is a late tomb in the south 
transept chapel to Serjeant Hoskyns, with 
armorial bearings. 

Of the monastic buildings but little remains 
above ground ; but the sacristy walls are standing 
north of the transept, and the interesting remains 
of the twelve-sided chapter-house. 

Reference has been already made to the fact 
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same year. We know that the monasteries of the 
Cistercian order were in constant communicgs; 
with one another, and no doubt the i 
growth of these two abbeys was watched by both 
with interest and much friendly rivalry, 4 
Margam a fine chapter house, twelve-sideq i 
side and circular within, was built eastwarg ,; 
the original one, which latter, with some alten. 
tions, became its vestibule. At a slightly later 
period the chapter house at Dore underwent . 
similar change, and in comparing what remains 
of that at Dore with the more perfect one at 
Margam, there can be but little doubt that the 
design of the one was largely influenced by th. 
other. That at Margam is Transitional in date 
with square abaci to the columns. That y 
Dore was, as far as can be ascertained, {yj 
developed Early English work. It was slightly 
smaller than Margam, and was _ twely. 
sided both inside and out. The Vaulting 
shafts against the outer walls, instead of as at 
Margam being corbelled back before reachin 
the seat levels, were brought down‘on to it, ani 
there was a large cluster of twelve shafis in ths 
centre. This and a portion of what proved to 
the springing of the vaulting from the cent 
column, lay neglected in a field for some tine, 
but both have now been removed to the church 
for better preservation. The original chapte. 
house at Dore also underwent some change, ty 
bring it more into harmony with the new build. 
ing, and the arches from the cloister were designed 
inthe later style. The doorway leading from th 
cloister to the sacristy is also of this date. 

Of the other monastic buildings but scanty 
tracesremain. Some mounds and uneven ground 
north of the chapter-house vestibule mark the site 
of the day-room. The cloister is nowa kitchen 
garden, and immediately north is the stream, 
with traces of the masonry with which it was 
arched over. To the north of this is a very thick 
wall running for a distance of a hundred fee 
north, doubtless one of the walls in the neigh: 
bourhood of the Frater. West of the cloister 
was a ‘‘lane,” as at Kirkstall, and further west 
again, projecting beyond the west front of the 
church, was the cel/artum. Of this som 
remains of the return walls and the end wil 
remain, and also a vaulting corbel. 

The Abbey mill lies a few yards west up the 
stream, but there is nothing of interest now to be 
seen there. R, W. Pavt 





COMPETITION DESIGN FOR ROYAL 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 


WE published a fortnight ago, in our issue for 
March 21, the exterior and interior perspective 
views of Mr. Belcher’s fine and unusual design sub- 
mitted in this competition. [Had we received the 
geometrical elevations at the same time, we should 
have published them and devoted the illustrations 
of that issue of the Buz/der to a design which was 
quite worth full illustration, It was owing to M. 
Belcher’s own modesty in regard to his work that 
the geometrical drawings were not at first for: 
warded to us, and only reached us, with ai 
intimation that we were welcome to publish these 
also if we thought them of sufficient interes, 
too late to be incorporated with that weeks 
illustrations, 

But considering the design to be one of unusual 
interest and originality, we give the geometrial 
elevations now—better late than never, mor 
particularly because we think they will be 0 
interest and value to our student readers and to 
young architects, who may wish to study the 
constructional basis of the architectural treatment 
shown in the perspective views already pub- 
lished. 

The ground plan was given on page 256 aul 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SuRREY ARCHOLOGICAL Society. — The 
forty-first annual meeting of this Society be 
held on the 25th ult. at 8, Danes’ Inn, Strand, 
when a letter was read from the President, 
Viscount Midleton, regretting his inability to 
attend. In his absence Mr. J. F. Eastwood pte 
sided. Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., a 
Secretary, read the notice, and submitted . 
annual report of Council and balance-sheet. : . 
afternoon meeting of the Society was hel prs 
Darenth, Kent, on June 15 last, when 
extensive Roman remains recently discové 
near the village were described by Mr. Orn 
Payne, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary of the Ket 
Archeological Society. A visit was ret iy 
to Darenth Church, which was describe 
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that Dore and Margam were founded during the 


the vicar, the Rev. H. B. Stevens. 
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_ Machinery.” 
| of his subject, drawing special attention to the 
» patent of 1854 of J. Whitehead, in which was 
| embodied the essential principle upon which the 
_ Majority of subsequent machines have been con- 
| structed for manufacturing wire hetting. 
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nual excursion was held on July 23, at 
Godalming, whence Hascombe, Dunsfold, and 
Chiddingfold were visited (vide Bucider, August 
jo, 1895). The part of the Society’s Collec- 
tons (vol. xii., part 2) for the year 1895 
was duly issued to all members not in arrear with 
heir. subscriptions. In this part are valuable 
“The Early Earthworks and Camps in 


n 
ee.” by Mr. F. Lasham and Mr. H. E. 
Malden. Mr. A. Ridley Bax, F.S.A., con- 


ibutes a paper on “‘ The State of certain Parish 
Churches in Surrey in 1705.” The catalogue of 
Church plate is still being continued, as are also 
the extracts from Surrey wills. The visitation of 
Surrey is almost completed ; a few pedigrees still 
remain in hand. In the early part of the year an 
extra volume, entitled ‘‘ A Calendar of the F eet 
of Fines relating to the County of Surrey,” was 
sued tothe members. Tor this most valuable 
calendar the Society is indebted to Mr. F. B. 


' Lewis, who not only extracted the entries from 
"the original rolls in the Public Record Office, but 
| also edited the work and compiled the indices. 
| The Calendar itself is of interest not only to 
' Surrey antiquaries, but also to antiquaries in 


general, as there are a very large number 


» of Fines classified with the County of Surrey 
| which relate to Southwark and the adjacent 


parishes and manors. In many cases, where a 
patty to a fine was a citizen of London, mention 
is made of the guild to which he belonged, and 
many missing links in genealogy may be traced 
out and settled. The Council deplore the loss of 
no fewer than four Vice-Presidents—viz., Mr. J. W. 
Mr. Granville Leveson 
Gower, F.S.A., the late Bishop of Winchester, and 


| Major-General Sir Ifenry Rawlinson, G.C.B., 


F.R.S., Mr. Butterworth died early in the year, as 
mentioned in the last annual report (vide Buziider, 
April 6, 1895). Mr. Leveson Gower joined the 
Society soon after its foundation, and became a 
Vice-President in 1864. He took a great interest 
in the affairs of the Society and contributed 
numerous papers to the Collections. The 
number of members is 308—viz., annual, 212; 
life, 94; and honorary, 2. During the year 11 
new members have been elected—viz., 9 annual 
and 2 life. The report and statement of accounts 
were unanimously adopted. Messrs. A. R. Bax, 
G. Curling, S. W. Kershaw, F. A. H. Lambert, 
H, E. Malden, P. Norman, and John O. Scott, 
F.S.A., the retiring members of the Council, 
were re-elected, as also were the Hon. Secre- 
taries, Mr. Mill Stephenson and the Rev. T. S. 
Cooper, and the Auditors, Messrs. C. T. Davis 
and W. F. Potter, likewise the Collector, Mr. 
W. P. Ivatts. On the motion of Canon 
Blakiston, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman, This terminated the proceedings, 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Civit AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
Society.— At the meeting of this Society, 
held on the 27th ult, Mr. A. Myall, 


A.M.Inst.C.E., read a paper on ‘‘ Wire Netting 
The author reviewed the history 


; He 
entered into the details of many machines, and 


3 pointed out their main features and the reasons 
_ for their adoption or rejection, and concluded his 
| observations by drawing attention to the various 
| defects of the machines at present in use, and 


indicated where, notwithstanding all that had 


1 been done and the thousands of miles of wire 
netting that had been made, there was still 
plenty of room for improvement in the machines 
| Now in operation. 
{ se gentlemen took part therein :—C. T. 
alrond, Hal Williams, E. H. G. Brewster, 
J. N. Cooper, W, Cooper Penn, and Chester 


A discussion ensued, and the 


Dawson, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


TECHNICAL ScHOOLSs, PAISLEY.—Some time 
School i Governors of the Paisley Technical 
apie _ invitations to nine architects to send 
be aie 2 9 plans for the Technical School to 
De, Rov in George-street. The assessor was 
eatnsas wand Anderson, Edinburgh, and the 
archite a Were made up by Mr. James B. Lamb, 
olinas Poe measurer, Paisley. Dr. Anderson 
ti a ~ designs in the following order of 
third, Ny mst, plan No. 7; second, No. 4; 

As regards 


> NO, 33 and fourth, No. 1. 








plan No. 7 the assessor recommended the 
Governors to accept it as the design to be 
executed. This was agreed to, and, on opening 
the sealed envelope, it was found that the 
architect was Mr. T. Graham Abercrombie, 
Gilmour-street, Paisley. As the plans placed 
second and third were by Messrs. John Honey- 
man & Keppie, architects, Bath-street, Glasgow, 
the Governors, in consideration of the plans being 
by the one firm, agreed to award them the first 
premium of twenty-five guineas, and the second 
premium of fifteen guineas was awarded to the 
plan placed fourth. The architect of this plan is 
Mr, W. D. M‘Lennan, Paisley. The cost of the 
new school is estimated to be 17,000/, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loan,—The Finance Committee recommended, 
and it was agreed, to lend the Fulham Vestry 
3,3007. to defray the cost of constructing a 
concrete wall at Town Mead Wharf, Fulham. 

Boundary-street Improvement.—It was agreed, 
on the recommendation of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee, that the work of 
erecting the superstructure of Block C on the 
area comprised in the Boundary-street improve- 
ment scheme be executed by the Council without 
the intervention of a contractor, and that the 
plans, specification, quantities, and estimate be 
referred to the Works Committee for that pur- 
pose; but that, in the event of that Committee 
not being satisfied of the sufficiency of the 
estimate, the Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee be authorised to invite tenders. 


Old-street Widening.—The adjourned report 
of the Improvements Committee recommended 
that the Council should ‘apply in the next session 
of Parliament for powers to widen Old-street, 
Shoreditch, at its junction with Goswell-road, 
and to widen the southern end of Goswell-road, 
on the betterment principle, at an estimated cost 
of 164,500/. 

The recommendation was ultimately agreed to. 


Fleet-street Widening.—The Council agreed 
without discussion to contribute on the usual 
conditions one-half of the net cost of widening 
Fleet-street between Ludgate-circus and Bride- 
lane, as proposed by the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, such contribution not to exceed the sum 
of 15,780/. 


The Water Question.—Mr. Dickinson, Chair- 
man of the Water Committee, asked the Chairman 
of the Council what course he proposed to take 
with regard to his position as negotiator for the 
purchase of the water companies in consequence 
of the rejection of the Council’s Water Bills in 
the House of Commons. 

The Chairman: The negotiations have not gone 
further than was indicated in my reply to Mr. 
Idris on the 1cth. I may, however, add that 
there were two points upon which I took firm 
ground—(r1) that we should consider procedure by 
arbitration under the Lands Clauses Act as over- 
passed by the work of the Plunkett Committee, and 
(2) that we should avoid the Birmingham precedent 
of payment by perpetual annuities without 
power of redemption. I maintained that in any 
agreement the ratepayers are entitled to the 
advantage of their superior credit, and that there- 
fore if the payment were not by a lump sum the 
annuities representing dividends should be reduced 
or redeemable at fixed periods at an agreed price, 
and that failing agreement the arbitration should 
be full, free, fair, and decisive, giving to all 
parties the due consideration of their respective 
claims. Under present circumstances I shall not 
proceed with the negotiations. 

The Joint Parliamentary and Water Committee 
presented a report referring to the rejection by 
the House of Commons of the Council’s Water 
Transfer Bills. This was signed by Mr. 
M‘Kinnon Wood as Chairman. No recommen- 
dations, however, were appended. 

The Earl of Onslow objected to the tone and 
character of this report, and, on the motion ‘‘ that 
it be received,” moved to leave out paragraph 1. 

This led to a long and acrimonious discussion, 
but eventually the report was received, 


The Works Department.—It was decided to 
adjourn the consideration of a report showing that 
the cost of jobbing works carried out by the 
Works Department for the Bridges Committee 
since October, 1895, has been 16°65 per cent. 
below the value according to the amended 





schedule. The figures were :— Estimates, 3,338/. ; 
actual cost, 2,7812, 18s. 8d. 

The Council, having transacted other business, 
adjourned for the Easter Holidays. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XIII. 
FLOOR COVERINGS, 

gy} AVING treated of the various forms of 

naked flooring, the subject which 

, naturally follows is the covering with 
which they are overlaid and its method of fixing, 
from the carpenter’s or joiner’s standpoint. The 
subject can be conveniently treated under the 
following headings :— 

I. General remarks. 

2. Ordinary flooring. 

3. Rebated and other forms. 
4. Wood-block floors. 

5. Parquet floors. 

I. GENERAL REMARKS.-—Floors may be either 
laid straight joent, in which the side joints of 
the boards are continuous throughout their length, 
which is the most usual way; or they may be 
laid fo/ded, that is, when the side vertical joints 
are not continuous, but are set out in bays of 
four or five boards in one éay or fold. This 
latter method is more often adopted on the 
Continent. 

The boards used for flooring are battens or 
deals, which should be perfectly free from sap, 
large loose or dead knots. As soon as possible 
after the building has been commenced and is 
ready for their reception, they should be laid out 
in the building across the floor joists, bottom up- 
wards, so that they may have every opportunity of 
drying and seasoning without being damaged by 
being walked upon. In laying floor boards, they 
may be either nailed down one after another, or 
in cases where it is expected they are not properly 
seasoned, one is laid, then a fourth, leaving a 
little less space for the two intermediate ones 
than their actual width; these are then forced 
into position by workmen jumping on the two 
intermediate boards, and thus forcing them into 
position, when they are permanently fixed by 
brads. In this method the boards are said to be 
folded. 

In order to minimise the effects of shrinkage 
floor boards should be laid in as narrow widths 
as possible, from batten widths to strips of 3 in. 
and 4 in., as the joints can be kept tighter. The 
edge of each joint is ‘*shot” or smoothed oft 
with a plane, forming what is known as a butt or 
plain joint. The boards should all be brought to 
the same width, have their edges shot, and be 
gauged with a fillister plane. In laying they are 
generally brought tightly together by means of 
flooring-cramps; the method of being ‘“‘ laid 
folding,” already described, is only used in 
common floors. The board, being cramped into 
position, is secured to the joist by ‘flooring 
brads,” or flat-sided nails, which, being driven in 
parallel to the grain, have no tendency to split 
the board. Secret nailing is adopted in rebated 
floors, and in the better class generally, and is 
seen in fig. 152,* which sufficiently explains the 
process. The boards being seldom long — 
to go right across the room their ends have to 
butted against an adjoining board ; this is called 
a heading joint, and it is evident that these 
should occur on a joist in order to make a satis- 
factory junction, and that they should break joint 
on plan in order to counteract any tendency of 
the boards to slide out of position. There are 
different ways of forming these heading joints. 
They may be simply Jz¢¢ joints, or, as is usually 
the case, they may have splayed or bevelled 
headings, as at H in fig. 150. This is the better 
course, as it is more likely to keep the ends in 
position. Other forms are grooved and tongued, 
rebated and tongued, or forked headings, which 
are seldom used in practice. 

2. PLAIN OR ButTr JOINTED FLOORING 
(fig. 150).—In this the boards are simply laid 
side by side, their edges having been previously 
shot, and are held down to each joint by two 
nails, 

3. REBATED AND OTHER Forms. — The 
practice of joining the edges of boards by means 
of rebates, or of tongues and grooves, appears to 
have been introduced into England in the 
fifteenth century. The inevitable shrinkage in 
floors will always cause a straight-jointed floor to 
open along the edge. This is to be avoided in 
all cases, but it is especially harmful in certain 











* The illustrations referred to in this article will be found 
on the sheet published in our last issue, which included the 
illustrations to two articles. 
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cases. For instance, in a ground floor resting on 
sleeper walls, and having no ceiling beneath, the 
air would blow up through the joints and cause 
draughts, and in a warehouse where no plaster 
ceilings are put, the dirt and dust would pass 
from one floor to another unless some means, 
such as we shall show, were introduced as a pre- 
ventive. It is advisable, therefore, for sanitary 
reasons, to use some form of tongued floor. Other 
reasons, such as the unsightliness of the nailholes, 
prove the necessity for the rebated floor. There 
are several forms, some of which we illustrate. 

Rebated flooring.—This is shown in fig. 151, 
and consists in each board having a rebate on 
each side, fitting into that of the adjacent one, 
the boards being nailed as in an ordinary floor. 

Rebated, grooved, and tongued.—Fig. 152 is an 
extension of the above joint, in which it will be 
observed that besides the rebate a groove and 
tongue is worked on the adjacent edges of each 
board. In this case, the boards can be secret- 
nailed, as shown, and they are held in position 
by the tongue. This form is used in good floors, 
in which visible nails would be an eyesore. 

Ploughed and tongued.—Fig. 153. In this 
form, a groove is run along the side of each board 
by means of a plough plane, and a wooden or 
iron tongue is inserted ; these should be kept as 
low down as possible, in order that by the wear 
of the floor it may not be reached. This form is 
specially suitable for warehouses, in which no 
plaster ceilings are fixed, as it prevents dust 
from descending through the open joints of the 
floor, and is not much more expensive than 
plain shot edges. 

Grooved and tongued.—Fig. 155 shows this 
method, which is not often used. A groove is run 
along one board, and a tongue on the adjoining 
board fits into it. This form possesses the disad- 
vantages of cost, and has no advantages over the 
last-named joint. 

Rebated and filleted.—Yig. 154. This form is 
essentially one for floors on which rough work is 
anticipated, as in warehouses and barracks, A 
thin rebate is taken out of the underside of each 
edge of the board, which is occupied by a metal 
or wooden tongue. It will be seen that almost 
the whole depth of the floor is available for wear 
before the tongue is exposed. 

Dowelled, Fig. 156.—Dowelled floors have 
small oak dowels fitted at intervals along the 
edges of the boards, into holes formed to receive 
them. They are little, and do not possess any 
tae over a good ploughed and tongued 

oor. 

4. Woop-BLocK FLoors.— This form of 
covering has of late years been increasingly used. 
It is formed of blocks of wood, varying from 
about 9 in. to 12in. in length, 3 in. in width, and 
1in, to 2}in. in depth. These are usually laid 
on a solid bed of concrete, on the solid ground, or 
in conjunction with some fireproof system of con- 
struction in upper floor. The advantages are 
that it leaves no space for vermin. is free from the 
noise and echo of common boarded floors, and is 
easily replaced. There are several varieties of 
wood blocks, and many patents have been secured 
in regard to their laying. These all have the 
same object in view, namely, to counteract any 
tendency the blocks may have to rise, either from 
damp or other causes, Geary patent invincible 
system (fig. 146) has every block secured to the 
substructure by means of metal keys or studs 
dovetailed into the blocks, one end of the key 
being firmly embedded in the mastic or bitumen 
on which the blocks are laid. 

Duffy’s patent wood-block flooring, fig. 157, 
has been much used. In this patent the wood 
blocks have dowels placed, as shown, in holes in 
each block, thus keeping each in its place. 
Security is further obtained by the lower edges 
being dovetailed and laid in a bed of bitumen 
composition. This flooring is well adapted to all 
kinds of work. For churches, wood blocks 14 in. 
may be taken as sufficient ; for schools, 1} in. 
to 2 ip. ; and for factories and barracks, where 
very rough wear is expected, blocks as thick as 
24 in, may be employed. 

5- PARQUET FLOORS are composed of thin 
layers of wood worked into some geometrical 
pattern, either extending over the whole room or 
used only as a border round the room. The 
parquet may be laid direct on to the joists or are 
often laid on the top of an ordinary floor. This 
type of flooring is kept clean by the use of 
turpentine and waxing, and is in every respect a 
more sanitary finish to a room than ordinary 
washed floors. Parquet is made in all thicknesses 
from 4 in. to I in., and of oak, walnut, or 
teak, &c. 

Parquet floors are also made to be removable, 
and are often laid down for temporary purposes, 





as for dances, &c. Mackenzie’s patent removable 
parquet flooring is easily fixed, each section being 
grooved and tongued with metal tongues, and 
fixed with secret nails. This flooring has a 
metallic backing which prevents its being affected 
by any shrinking of the sub-floor. Cork carpet 
floors are also frequently laid down for bath- 
rooms, as the material being a non-conductor it 
is warm to the touch. 

There are various other patents for these floors 
having the same object in view, but they need 
not be mentioned here. 

6. SPECIAL FLoors.—Floors have often to be 
constructed for special purposes. Those used for 
dancing should always be specially treated, so as 
to give the necessary spring. To effect this object 
floor boards are often laid on indiarubber, as at 
the King’s Hall, Holborn, and elsewhere. At 
the King’s Hall the flooriag to the main hall is 
floored with oak in 3-in. widths, laid on strips of 
indiarubber placed on the joists, about 5 in. 
thick, in order to give the requisite elasticity for 
dancing purposes. 

Rondelet, in ‘*L’Art de Batir,” mentions a 
peculiar floor erected at Amsterdam, in which no 
joists whatever are used. It is a room 60 ft. 
square. Strong wall-plates are fixed round the 
room secured with iron straps at the angles, and 
rebated to receive the flooring, which consists of 
three thicknesses of 14 in. boards without any 
joists. The first layer is placed diagonally across 
the room, and made to rise 23 in. higher in the 
centre than the sides. The second layer of 14 in. 
boards is also laid diagonally, but the reverse way 
to the first, to which it is well nailed. The third 
layer of 1} in. boards is placed parallel to one 
side of the room, and is also well nailed to the 
boards beneath. All the boards are grooved and 
tongued to each other, and thus form a solid floor 
44 in. in thickness. Other instances could be 
named, which are not, however, of interest in a 
practical way. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


EXTENSIVE BUILDING OPERATIONS AT SHILDON, 
DuURHAM.—Building operations on a large scale are 
about to be carried out at Shildon by the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. The Company, seven 
months ago, commenced the erection of a timber 
storing shed, 4oo ft. in length by 120 ft, in width. 
Thecontractors were Messrs. Rhodes and Bellerby, 
of York and Leeds respectively. The Company 
followed this up by purchasing about 100 acres of 
land, and the whole of one side of a street of 
houses, preparatory to making the proposed exten- 
sions. The necessity for extra lighting is being met 
by the erection of a gasometer and the general 
extension of the gasworks. The extensions will 
occupy a space of 1,178,320 square feet. The 
extensions at New Shildon include five large shops 
to be erected parallel with the engine-shed, and will 
comprise a building shop 300 ft. by 60 ft., two 
machinery shops, 300 ft. by 49 ft.; an iron 
machinery shop 300 ft. by 47 ft. ; and a wheel lathe 
shop 300 ft. by 47 ft. The present truck-repairing 
shops (327 ft. by 60 ft.) and the smiths’ shop, 
occupying an area of 245 ft. by 94 ft., are all 
of the present building that will remain intact. 
The new structures will include offices, mess-rooms, 
and ambulance hall; these will be a pile of build- 
ings two stories in height. The basement area of 
the offices will be 72 ft. by 60 ft., and 4o ft. high ; 
the mess-room, 40 ft. by 56 ft; the ambulance-hall 
will have a basement area of 53 ft. by 31 ft. South 
of the waggon-repairing and smiths’ shop will be a 
waggon-wheel repairing shop go ft. in length. A 
large shed 230 ft. by 60 ft. will be placed to the 
north side of the forge for storage purposes, and 
two paint shops, 350ft. by 60 ft., will also be erected. 
The contract for this concern is let to Mr. Bellerby, 
York, at 50,000/. The other contracts are :—Mr. 
Rhodes, Leeds, masonry, &c. ; Messrs. G. Dodgson 
& Son, York, slating; Mr. Henry Shonksmith, 
York, plumbing; and Messrs. Bellerby Bros,, Peter- 
gate, York, painting. No. 2 contract, which is let 
to Messrs. Shewell, Darlington, consists of the iron 
and steel work to be dene about the works, 

FREE LIBRARY, ROTHWELL.—At Rothwell, 
Northamptonshire, on the roth ult., Captain 
Tibbitts formally opened a free library, reading- 
room, and District Council offices in a building the 
erection of which was commenced more than three 
hundred years ago, but which has only just been 
completed. The original builder was Sir Thomas 
Tresham, appointed by Queen Mary the last prior 
of the re-erected Order of Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem. The Rothwell erection was 
intended for a market place on the ground floor and 
an assembly hall above. The building, however, 
never reached the roof. The floors disappeared 
years ago, and for 300 years the place has been the 
playroom of the children, save that for some time the 
circular stone staircase was used as the local lock-up. 
Captain Tibbitts, the lord of the manor, transferred 
his manorial rights in the site and building to the 
Council, who have spent nearly 1,000/, in transform- 





lib d public readinerone 
ing it into a library and public reading. 
the plans of Mr. J. A. Gotch, of Ketterng from 
PROPOSED NEW WORKHOUSE INFiRMapy 
HAuirax.— On the 2sth ult. the Boar “1 
Guardians adopted the estimates which haye ¥ 
prepared for the proposed new workhouse infirm 
at Halifax. The site selected is at Skircoat, op th 
outskirts of the town, and the estimated cost with 
provision for 394 beds, is 95,935/. By the erect; 
of pavilions the accommodation may, whenene 
necessary in the future, be increased to 642 beds 
This portion of the scheme, if carried oyt would 
entail an additional expenditure of 32,9501 The 
plans of the new infirmary have been prepared b 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, of Halifax, y 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, STAFFORD.—New tech. 
nical instruction schools have just been erected jn 
Victoria-square and FEarl-street, Stafford, The 
buildings comprise offices and meeting-rooms . 
the Technical Instruction Committee, art and 
science class-rooms, and laboratories, together with 
cookery kitchen. The site occupies 1,146 super. 
ficial yards, a small portion of this area pein 
reserved for extensions. The style is Classic, some. 
what after the Tuscan order. The buildings are 
two stories high, with an ornamented facade of 
red brick with Hollington stone dressings, The 
principal portion of the buildings faces Victoria. 
square, with a frontage of about 90 ft., whilst ip 
Earl-street the frontage extends for a total length of 
85 ft., at the further end of which are entrance. 
gates. The premises are divided into two 
parts, one for teaching and the other for aq. 
ministrative purposes. Tbe abruptness of the 
angle where the two frontages meet is relieved by 
a circular bay, finished off with an asphalte fla 
and ornamented with a stone balustrade on the 
front. The main entrance is from Victoria-square 
and leads to the administrative portion of the 
building. Leading from the vestibule is the 
officials’ hall, on the right hand being the inquiry 
office. At the end of the hall a door filled with 
muffled glass screens off the committee corridor, 
28 ft. by 6 ft., where there is a lavatory, 
Close by is the committee-room. The officials’ 
corridor is 34 ft. by 6 ft., with a lobby leading to 
lavatories, &c., and doors opening into the director's 
and two clerks’ offices, which face Eari-street, (pn 
the left of the corridor is a closet for storing doc- 
ments, and a lift communicating with the basement 
and two upper floors. Adjoining are folding doors 
leading into the students’ hall, which is in direct 
communication with the Earl-street entrance, Beyond 
the latter is a vestibule and swing doors with glass 
panels, giving access to the entrance-hall. The 
cookery kitchen, 30 ft. by 20 ft. by 13 ft., will alsobe 
used for laundry work. Adjoining the cooker 
class-room is the scullery. Further on is situateda 
cloak-room for the accommodation of about f 
female students. At the extreme end of the corridor 
is a passage leading to the wood-working shop, 
Separated from the workshop by sliding doos 
isastore-room. In the basement of the premiss 
there is a cookery coal-store, a large heating 
chamber, and three store-rooms. The second stor 
of the building is approached by means of a two- 
flight staircase, immediately opposite the Earl-stres 
entrance and leading to the teaching department. 
The steps are of granolithic concrete. Off the halt 
landing, to the right, is a short flight of stais 
leading to the male students’ cloak-room and lav 
tories, &c. Close by is the sanitary museum on the 
left, measuring 60 ft. by 20 ft. This apartment lus 
been built for purposes similar to those for which 
Parke’s museum in London is employed, and its 
proposed to exhibit here a collection of sanitay 
appliances, old and new, for the benefit of visitors 
The room is lit by means of skylights running tht 
whole length on each side of the roof, the extrem 
height of which is about 15 ft. The second floot 
of the building is arranged as science and at 
rooms, At the rear of the premises is a out 
yard 32 ft. by 21 ft. The entrance-balls, oo 
ridors, and ground-floor are paved with Terrazo 
mosaic. The ventilation is conducted on the 
natural principle, extract vents being placed neat 
the ceiling of each apartment. The roof its! 
is covered with Westmoreland green slates. The 
artificial lighting of the building is by &e& 
tricity, supplied from the Corporation maim 
gas only being used in the building for labor: 
tory work. The building has been erected ~ 
the designs of Messrs. Bailey & M ‘Connell, 
Walsall ; Mr. Henry Lovatt being the —— 
The heating is by Messrs. Jeffries, of London; i 
electric light installation by Messrs. st sa 
Gorham, of Manchester and London, under ‘ 
direction of Mr. W. O. Rooper, of Stafford, ed 
sulting electrical engineer ; and the eg 
work by Brawn, of Birmingham. Mr. H. W.% 
Tanner, of Bristol, was clerk of the works. 
CHURCH, GLOUNTHAUNE, Cork.—It is propos 
to erect a church at Glounthaune from the desig 
of Mr. S. Hynes, of South Mall. _ = 
RESTORATION OF BAMBURGH CHURCH, NO “ah 
UMBERLAND. — The restoration of the os 
church of Bamburgh, on the north-east pe dj 
Northumberland, has just taken place. In Pp 
the plaster work at the east end, canopies 0 aft 
stone have been erected enclosing figures eo 
to4 ft. high of St. Aidan, St. Oswald, St. Cu bent 
and others. The whole of the renovation has 
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oe . by M Hick d 
ys ied out essrs. Hicks an 
igigned 30 Fees, of Neweasile. The canopies 
Charlew carved by Messrs. Beall, of Newcastle, 
Pe being the work of Messrs. Milburn, of 
oo The total gn the apapson ae and the 
as been nearly 1,200/. 
a rns ST. lar the 26th ult. 
4a of Liverpool opened the new schools at 
the won St. Helen’s. The buildings, which have 
* erected to accommodate nearly 300 —e 
ve been built from plans prepared by Mr. P. Ball, 
architect, St. Helen’s, the work having been carried 
ab Mr. W. Molyneux, builder. ‘ 

RESTORATION OF GRINTON CHURCH, SWALE- 
ALE YORKSHIRE.—The work of complete restora- 
ra which has been in progress at St. on S, 
Grinton, during the past year 1s now nearly com- 
jeted. The church has been restored at a cost of 
is J, The restoration was entrusted to Messrs. 
sks & Charlewood, architects, of Newcastle. Mr. 
Simpson, of Darlington, has acted as clerk to the 
Se RATION OF THE TOWER OF BLAGDON 
CHURCH, SOMERSETSHIRE, — It is proposed to 
restore the tower of Blagdon Church as a memorial 
to the late Lady Wills. The architect is Mr. Frank 
Wills, and Messrs. W. Cowlin & Son are the 
cas, INSTITUTE, SALFORD.—On the 25th 
ult, the Duke and Duchess of York visited Salford 
for the purpose of opening the new ‘Technical 
Institute which has been erected by the Corporation 
of the Borough in Peel Park. The new school is 
Renaissance in style, of red brick, and is over 
roo yards long. The building contains a large 
public hall, besides a number of. class-rooms and 
lecture-rooms. Separate laboratories are devoted to 
each branch of study. A dining-room and library 
are also included in the building. ‘The chief 
entrance, in the centre of the front, admits to a 
vestibule, which leads to a long corridor, extending 
the full length of the building. On the floors above 
there are similar corridors, on to which the class- 
rooms open. ‘The class-rooms are lofty, and in 
many of them the seats are arranged in galleries. 
The photographic department is fitted with dark 
rooms and other necessary conveniences, and on the 
roof there is a platform for developing plates in the 
sun, There are two large boilers in the basement 
for supplying power to the spinning and weaving 
departments ; and these are also utilised for heating 
and ventilating purposes. In regard to the ventila- 
tion, a small erection, like a kiosk, is placed about 
twenty yards from the building. ‘This is the ventila- 
tion inlet ; and it is connected with the basement by 
pipes, along which fresh air is drawn by means of 
fans, The air is purified by being passed through a 
wet screen. Part of it is then passed through a 
heated chamber, and the remainder through a cold 
one; and from there the air is propelled into all the 
rooms at will, so that by pulling a chain the tem- 
perature can be regulated to any degree that is 
desirable. The foul air is removed through venti- 
lators below the breathing line three times an hour, 
and is carried along special channels to the venti- 
lation shaft, where it is thrown out by means of 
vacuum fans, Chiefly the back part of the 
institution consists of two large halls. That on 
the first floor is fitted with a gallery which 
is estimated to seat 680 to 700 people. On the 
floor above there is a large apartment which will be 
used as a chemical laboratory. Along all the 
staircases isa tiled dado, It is estimated that the 
building and fittings will cost 70,9007, The archi- 
tect is Mr. H. Lord, of Manchester, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Wilson & Toft. 

RENOVATION OF ELLON FREE CHURCH, ABER- 
DEEN.—The renovation of this church has just been 
completed. The whole of the interior of the 
building has been gutted out, with the exception of 
the gallery, The floors have been renewed, and the 
old seats have given place to seats of the 
most modern design, made of pitch pine. The large 
platform pulpit has been superseded by a small 
octagonal fronted pulpit of modern design. The 
choir enclosure is of moulded panel work, cor- 
responding with the decorative moulding round the 
base of the pulpit. All the windows have been 
renewed with cathedral-tinted glass. A pitch pine 
dado, 4ft. high, goes round the whole of the 
church, The staircase to the left of the gallery has 
been closed, and the space converted into a cloak- 
toom. The church is to be heated with hot-water 
circulation, and a heating chamber has been built 
at the back, along with other conveniences. The 
contractors are :—Carpenter work, &c., Messrs. 
Auld, Ellon ; painter work, Mr. Edward Copland, 
Aberdeen ; and plumber work, Mr. A. B. Robert- 
Son, Aberdeen, The architect has been Mr. W. 
Kelly, Aberdeen. 
A ENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, NOTTINGHAM. — 
< the works of the Nottingham section of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire extension 
to London have progressed towards completion, 
speculation has been rife, says the Nottingham 
ae, as to the exact position and other parti- 
Culars of the central station. A copy of the plan 

recently been sent by the engineer, Mr. E. 
will to the Nottingham Corporation. The station 
eaggascuy along the east side of Mansfield-road, 
oo “id vy south front of the tunnel at Wood- 
eee tine , to the commencement of the tunnel 
urland-street. Immediately the two sets 


of metals emerge from the tunnels on either side of 
the station they ‘‘fan out” by means of points, and 
become a web of fourteend instict sets of rails in the 
central portion of the station, six of these lines being 
for local trains. ‘The main entrance to the station 
will be opposite the Mechanics’ Hall. A ccnsider- 
able amount of property in Milton-street at this 
point will be acquired, and a large space will be 
cleared of buildings to form an open space or ap- 
proach to the new station. In this recess will be 
provided a covered cab-way, which will form a 
shelter for passengers arriving and departing from 
the station. The booking-hall will be immediately 
within the outer gates, and on the same level as the 
street. From the booking hall a few steps lead on 
to a bridge which crosses the main line. The 
bridge will take passengers to a large central 
island platform, and upon this central platform 
the usual station buildings will be built. Four 
lines are provided for the accommodation 
of passenger traffic for trains going in either 
a northerly or southerly direction. A goods 
line runs outside the passenger train lines. A local 
passenger train service is provided for by docks at 
each end of the station, these cul-de-sacs being 
accessible from the large island platform into which 
they cut. There will be a horse and a carriage dock, 
and a platform for general market and other goods 
at either end of the station. As the arrangement of 
the station will necessitate the absorption of Char- 
lotte-street, the Company propose making a new 
road, 40 ft. widea little further north between Mans- 
field-road and York-street. From that point the 
road will be carried over the station upon a 
bridge, and will join a new road it is intended 
to construct on the east side of the station, 
afterwards meeting the existing Glasshouse-street. 
It is also proposed to put a new footbridge over the 
station in a direct line from Union-road into the 
Mansfield-road at the north end ofthe station. The 
main platform will be 1,150 ft. long, the greater 
part of which will be covered. Then the width of 
the station centrally, not including the booking hall, 
will be 250 ft. From the booking hall there will be 
a side entrance southwards leading to an hotel, 
which it is proposed to build opposite Burton-street. 
On the other side of the booking hall for the two 
Companies the parcels office will be situated. The 
property to be destroyed extends from Parliament- 
street to Woodborough-road for a width of from 
250 ft. to 300 ft. This includes all the Nottingham 
Workhouse, and a lot of Corporation property, 
extending southward of the workhouse. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, WATFORD. —A_ new 
Isolation Hospital has just been erected by the 
Watford Rural District Council in Hagden-lane. 
The whole of the site is enclosed by a brick wall. 
The administrative block is a building of three 
stories, situated on the left of the entrance, and 
comprises on the ground floor entrance, staircase 
and corridors, sitting-room for matron and nurses, 
dining-room, medical offticer’s room, dispensary, 
matron’s store, two lavatories, &c., two side 
entrances for nurses, kitchen, &c. On the first 
landing is bath-room, &c., and on the upper floors 
bedrooms and a store-room, with a tank-room in 
the roof. The hospital proper consists of two ward 
blocks, each block comprising one ward for ten 
beds 60 ft. by 26 ft. by 13 ft. high, and one ward for 
six beds 36 ft. by 26 ft. by 13 ft. high. Between 
the wards is the entrance lobby and hall, linen 
store, and nurses’ duty-room. There is also pantry, 
&c., and bath-room. At the extreme ends of the 
wards are the sink-rooms, closets and lavatories, 
fitted up with Hellyer’s corbel wash-down closets 
and hospital sinks and Doulton’s white lavatory 
slabs, all separated from wards by a cross ventilated 
lobby. The floors of both’ wards and duty-rooms 
are laid with Ebner’s oak blocks on the ‘‘ Hydro- 
fuge "” system, all waxed polished, and the floors of 
halls, lavatories, &c., with granite concrete. The 
whole of the walls and ceilings are finished with 
granite plaster painted, and all angles of walls, 
angles of walls and floors, and walls and ceilings are 
hollowed. The six-bedded wards are intended for men, 
and the ten-bedded wards for women and children. 
The Isolation block consists of two sections, each 
section being exactly similar but reversed, so that 
the entrance and verandah of one section faces south- 
east, and the other north-west. Each section com- 
prises three wards, two for two beds each and one 
for one bed, with nurses’ duty-room between the 
double-bedded wards with fixed sashes commanding 
a view of both. The whole of the wards are fitted 
with Messrs. Shortland Brothers’ Manchester stoves 
and grates. Shorland’s inlet ventilators are fixed 
under each bed, with exhaust ventilators on roof 
connected by zinc tubes to ceiling-hoppers, fitted 
with valves for opening and closing. Gas is laid on 
throughout. There are two discharging blocks, 
which are situated in the grounds quite detached. 
The laundry block is planned at the north-west part 
of the ground, and has been fitted by Bradford & 
Co. ; the same firm have also provided the steam 
boiler and the ‘‘ Washington Lyon” steam disin- 
fector, which are placed in distinct buildings. In 
the rear of this block is the mortuary and inspection 
room, also coal store and engineer’s workshop, The 
ambulance block is placed between the laundry and 
lodge. The whole of the buildings are erected in 
stock bricks, with red facings and gauged arches, 
and all roofs are boarded, felted, and slated. The 





following firms have executed portions of the work, ! 


as follows, viz. :—The Ellistown Company, pipes, 
coping, tiles, &c. ; the Wood Block. Flooring Com- 
pany, pitch pine blocks; Mr. Dawnay, girders and 
other ironwork ; Mr. W. ‘T. Stainton, all kitcheners 
and domestic hot-water supply ; the British Patent 
Glazing Company, verandah, roofs, &c ; Macfarlane 
& Co., gutters and pipes; Emanuel’s, Limited, 
cocks, valves, &c.; Bratt, Colbran, & Co., stoves 
and chimney pieces ; Colledge & Bridgen, locks and 
fastenings; the Granite Plaster Company, all plaster- 
ing throughout. Messrs. Andrews & Sons, of 
Watford, are the general contractors, their foreman 
in charge being Mr. Cox. The total contract, in- 
cluding road-making, &c., and boundary walls, 
amounted to 11,6007, The whole has been carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. C. P. Ayres, 
of Watford, whose design was selected in competi- 
tion; and Mr. H. G. Rogers, of St. Albans, has 
acted as clerk of works, 

LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY, NEW OPERAT- 
ING DEPARTMENT.-—The old operating department 
of the Leeds General Infirmary having become 
somewhat antiquated, and out of date in its arrange- 
ments, it was decided some time ago to reconstruct 
it in accordance with the most modern ideas of 
surgical and medical science as applied to hospital 
construction, and in so doing to enlarge the area 
which the department previously covered. The new 
department, for which contracts have just been let, 
comprises the following accommodation :—A central 
hall or vestibule (an elongated octagon on plan), 
around which the various rooms are grouped, which 
are as follows: — Two operating theatres, each 
23 ft. 6 in. by 1g ft. 6 in., with an instrument room, 
16 ft. by 14 ft. 3in., adjoining and opening out of 
each; two anzesthetic rooms, each 15 ft. ro in. by 
12 ft., opening into the operating theatres; two 
waiting-rooms, 14 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft., opening into 
the anzsthetic rooms ; a surgeons’ room, 10 ft. 6 in. 
by g ft. 5 in. ; and a recovery room of similar size. 
Provision is thus made for two complete sets of 
operating and accessory rooms, admitting of two 
cases of operations being proceeded with at the 
same time. The two operating theatres are 
18 ft. in height respectively, the floors and roofs 
being of fireproof construction composed of steel 
joists and Fawcett’s tubular lintels and slag and 
coke breeze cement concrete. The roofs are rec- 
tangular on plan and domical in construction. The 
floors will be finished with marble terazzo, and the 
ceilings with Parian cement. The walls throughout 
will be lined with opaline, a vitreous material with a 
smooth glassy face 3-in. thickness, in slabs about 
5 ft. by 3 ft. square, and all angles are rounded. 
Galleries of skeleton iron construction, with teak 
treads and seat rests on either side of the theatres 
give accommodation for fifty-six students in each 
room respectively. In addition to extra large sized 
windows at the end of the areas used for operations, 
between the two galleries, top-lighting is obtained 
from the roofs. The rooms will be provided with 
all requisite lavatory basins, sinks, glass shelving, 
&c., and electricity will be made use of for artificial 
lighting, for operative purposes, and also for heating, 
sterilising cases of instruments, &c. The instrument 
room, which adjoins and opens out of each of the 
operating theatres, is both roof and side-lighted, 
with térazzo floor and opaline lined walls. The 
waiting and anesthetic rooms are side-lighted and 
the walls will be finished with Parian cement. The 
entrance-hall, the recovery-room, and surgeons’- 
room are top-lighted with domed lantern lights, 
and the former is provided with a high dado 
of glazed tiles. All doors throughout the depart- 
ment will be carried out in polished teak, and the 
window frames will be executed in the same 
material, All windows are flush with the internal 
face of the walls and will be double glazed. 
Mellowes’ patent glazing will be used for all roof- 
lights, and the roof flats will be finished on the fire- 
proof roofing with Limmer asphalte. The depart- 
ment will be ventilated and warmed throughout on 
the plenum system, carried out by Mr. William 
Key, engineer, of Glasgow, the fresh air, filtered 
from impurities, being propelled into the various 
rooms by means of a fan in the basement. The 
opaline for wall linings will be provided by the St. 
Gobain Cie., Paris. ‘The department will be lighted 
throughout by electricity. The total cost of the 
new department, including fittings, will amount to 
about £4,000, Contracts have recently been let to 
the following firms:—Mr. Isaac Gould, mason, 
brick, and joiner; Mr. TF. E. Bedford, plumber and 
glazier; Messrs. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, iron- 
founders ; Mr. ‘T. P. Mountain, plasterer; Messrs. 
Watson & Worsnop, slaters; Mr. George Hall, 
painter. The new department has been designed 
and is being carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. William H. Thorp, architect, of Leeds. 

NuRSES’ HOME, LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITE- 
CHAPEL.—A new nurses’ home in connexion with 
the London Hospital, Whitechapel, is being erected 
in Mount-street, connected by a corridor on the 
ground floor with the old bome, The building has 
been built of red bricks and stone dressings, and 
consists of eight floors. The ground floor is to be 
used as a sick ward for nurses, the dimensions 
being 48 ft. by 30 ft., and the upper floors will be 
used as dormitories. There will be fifteen bedrooms 
on each floor, and each room will be about r2 ft. 6 in. 
by 9 ft. Servants’ offices will be situated in the 
basement, while the top floor will be used for nurses’ 





lockers, ‘The building will be lighted by gas, and 
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heated by hot-water pipes. A fire-escape staircase 
has been built, and a hand-lift provided by Messrs. 
Richmond & Co. The building is fireproof through- 
out, the floors, partitions, &c., being constructed by 
the Banks’ Fireproof Construction Syndicate, and 
the granolithic stairs by Stuart’s Granolithic Stone 
Co. The architect is Mr. Rowland Plumbe, the 
builder being Mr. W. Shepherd. 

LYCHGATES, BAXTERLEY CHURCH.—Two lych- 
gates are to be erected at this church (Warwick- 
shire), as memorials to the late Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon ; the larger one for the purpose of funerals, 
at the principal approach to the church, and a 
smaller one at the opposite side of the church for 
footpath entrance only. They are from the designs 
of Mr. A. Bickerdike, architect’(London). 

NEw CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON.—The memorial- 
stone of the new Free Church at Northampton was 
laid recently by Lady Manfield. The chief features 
of the church are the red brick and Weldon stone 
gable front, and a stone ornamental turret. The 
front of the church proper shows an arched door- 
way, with a small window on either side, sur- 
mounted by a large six-light, arched window. The 
windows are filled with tinted glass. On the left 
side of this front is the stone turret, pierced by two 
or three small windows. The high pitched roof of 
the church is covered with green slates. The door- 
way opens into a small lobby the whole width of the 
building, leading, by a door at each end, into the 
church, and at one end to the gallery stairs. The 
gallery is over the lobby only. The pulpit and 
choir stalls are of oak. The open timbered roof is 
of pitch pine, with hammer-head beams, ‘The seats 
are of pitch pine, and there is a dado of the same 
wood running all round the building. The walls 
above are plaster. There are three windows at the 
side, and a large one at the back. ‘The interior 
dimensions of the church are 353 ft. by 66 ft., pro- 
viding accommodation, with the gallery, for 400 
worshippers. At the front are a committee vestry, 
on the ground floor, and ladies’ vestry above. These 
are on the north side of the lobby. The other end 
of the lobby gives entrance into the adjoining school- 
room. The architect is Mr. Charles Dorman, and 
the erection of the church and schools has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Green Bros, 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWAGE WoRKS, CHEADLE, CHESHIRE.—The 
sewage outfall works of Cheadle and Gatley have 
just been formally opened. The works, which have 
been carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
Edward Sykes, the Council's Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, cover between seven and eight acres, and are 
situate at Gatley. The system is one of precipita- 
tion and filtration. There are six precipitation tanks 
and eight filter chambers. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE SEWAGE SCHEME, — The 
ceremony of the cutting of the first sod of the 
Sowerby Bridge new drainage scheme was per- 
formed at Milner Royd, on the 27th ult., by 
Councillor F. J. Scholetield. ‘The system adopted 
is one of precipitation and filtration, the effluent 
being discharged into the Calder. The contractors 
for the works are:—Excavating, masonry, &c., 
Messrs, Garforth Bros., of Mirfield; iron pipes, 
ironwork, &c,, the Staveley Iron Company, Chester- 
field ; earthenware pipes, &c., Messrs. Oates & 
Green, Limited, Halifax. Messrs, Utley & Gray, 
of Halifax, are the engineers to the scheme. 
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FRANCE.—The Government has just given com- 
missions to a certain number of artists for pictures 
for the Sorbonne. M. Dubufe is to paint the ceiling 
of the central hall, M. Roll is to decorate the amphi- 
theatre in the Physiology Hall, M. Lhermitte that in 
the Mathematical, and M. J. Ferry the Botanical 
Hall. M. Henner is to decorate the ‘‘ Salon des 
Autorités,” MM. Jules Lefebvre and Jean Paul 
Laurens the Library, M. Joseph Blanc the Pro- 
fessors’ Gallery, and M. Léon Comerre the 
Archzological Amphitheatre.——The Fontaine des 
Innocents, which has some remarkable sculptures 
by Jean Goujon, and the /ontaine du Chatelet, 
decorated by Boizot, are about to be restored 
by M. Formigé, the architect.——-MM. Benouville, 
Bruneau, and Chaine, have just been elected on 
the jury in the architectural section of the Champ 
de Mars Salon.—-—Very shortly the town of Ver- 
sailles will be entirely lit by electricity. There 
has been a great fire in Lille, in which several lives 
have been lost, and some of the finest buildings have 
been destroyed : the Hospital Saint Sauveur, built 
1216, and enlarged in 1698; the Noble tower, last 
vestige of the old walls of Lille, built in 1402, and 
the great church of Saint Sauveur, which was built 
in the fourteenth century. This latter building, 
which suffered from the fire of 1792, was built 
over an immense crypt, and had a steeple, the 
spire of which was 60 métres high. The damage 
done by the fire is estimated at two millions.—— 
Important works are being carried out at Cher- 
bourg, the harbour is to be improved and the 
jetty lengthened.——A line of railway is shortly to 
be carried out from Vouziers to Raucourt (Ardennes), 
with a branch line from Chatillon-sur-Bar to 








Buzancy.——The Parliamentary Commission that 
has been appointed to examine the project for the 
making of a canal from Marseilles to the Rhéne 
have adopted this project, with some modification 
of the line of direction between Arles and 
the Etang de Berre. —— An iron bridge has 
just been thrown across the Seine for the 
railway from Montereau to Corbeil. This bridge, 
which is 142 metres long, weighs 800,000 kilos, — 
The Municipal Council of Arles has decided upon 
building an ethnographical and artistic museum, 
which will contain all the specimens of costumes, 
jewellery, furniture, household implements, and objets 
d'art, ancient and modern, to be found in that part 
of the country.——M. Alfred Lenoir, sculptor, has 
just finished the model of the monument to Maréchal 
Canrobert, which is to be erected at St. Cére. 
The marshal is represented standing on a highly-deco- 
rated pedestal, at the feet of which are placed crowns 


with the names of the battles in which he dis-* 


tinguished himself. A soldier is lying near the 
crowns, and standing by is a figure in the dress of a 
Zouave.——The Sultan Abdul Hamid has presented 
the Louvre Museum with a beautiful silver vase. 
It is a piece of exquisite Chaldean silver work, one 
of the finest specimens of metal work in existence. 
The vase was discovered in 1888 by M. de Sarzec, in 
excavating the old town of Sirpoula, and presented 
to the Turkish Government. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BANKS’ FIREPROOF SyYSTEM.—An opportunity 
was afforded on Friday last week of inspecting 
the extensive work of fireproof construction 
now being carried out by the Banks’ Fireproof 
Construction Syndicate, at the new Nurses’ 
Home in connexion with the London Hospital, 
Whitechapel. The construction to be seen con- 
sisted of fireproof floors, partition walls, and sus- 
pended ceilings under wood rafters, and the work 
had been left in various stages of completion to 
facilitate inspection. In the case of the floors the 
fire - resisting obstacle is a suspended fireproof 
ceiling, made of helical metal-lathing, coated with 
‘‘Etna” plaster. The metal-lathing, which is 
formed of steel ribbons twisted and woven, is 
attached by patent hook-fasteners to light iron 
ceiling-bars, which take the place of the wood 
rafters. Between the ceiling and the joists of the 
floor is a clear space of 24 in., and it is claimed 
that so long as the ceiling remains intact this air- 
space will afford protection to the floor above. 
Seeing that the constructive iron or woodwork of a 
floor would not be reached by flames in the event 
of a fire, provided the suspended ceiling proved 
absolutely fireproof, the system has much to recom- 
mend it theoretically—and practically also, so far 
as the successful experiments carried out in 1894 can 
be relied upon. The inventor also claims for the 
system that it is light, and also sound-proof. 
Further particulars of the system, together with 
diagrams, will be found in our issue for November 3, 
1894. 

LIVERPOOL PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. -—— The 
Parks, Gardens, and Improvement Committee of 
the Liverpool Corporation have recently considered 
a plan which has been prepared by the City Sur- 
veyor (Mr. Shelmerdine), designed to deal with the 
improvement of roadways and approaches towards 
Dale-street and Manchester-street, and the utilisa- 
tion for this purpose of the land connected with St. 
George’s Hall and the public buildings which belong 
to the group of which it is the centre. It is under- 
stood that the Surveyor’s scheme leaves ‘ohn’s- 
lane practically as it is. The wall of the 
churchyard will form the outec boundary of 
a new road, which is proposed to be 60 ft. in 
width. The width of William Brown-street will 
be reduced from 65 ft. to 60 ft., a small longitudinal 
piece of the existing plateau of the Free Library and 
Museum being taken away. A new road will be 
made which will take off part of the present gardens 
on this side, and will stretch from the north end of 
St. George's Hall to the Old Haymarket, with a 
width of 60 ft. The Old Haymarket wil! be spanned 
by a bridge, and from this point a new road will 
run into Dale-street, having a width of 75 ft. At 
present the difference between the level of the north 
end of the gardens and that of the point where the 
new roads will converge is 4o ft. It was resolved 
‘That, in the opinion of this committee, it would 
greatly facilitate traffic and be an improvement to 
the city if a high level roadway were constructed 
from the corner of Manchester-street and Dale- 
street, across the Old Haymarket, and then to 
branch off and terminate near the north and south 
ends of St. George’s Hall, as shown upon the plan 
now submitted by the Surveyor, and that such a 
scheme should be carried out if such of the property 
between Manchester-street, Dale-street, and the Old 
Haymarket as may be required for the improvement 
can be acquired at a reasonable price ; and that the 
Council be recommended to authorise the Parks, 
Gardens, and Improvement Committee to ascertain 
and report to the Council the probable cost of 
acquiring the property, and to submit estimates of 
the probable cost of carrying out the improvement.” 
It was also resolved ‘‘ That the Surveyor cause a 
model to be prepared showing the scheme proposed 
by him.” 





ee, 


UNDERGROUND _ CONVENIENCES.—Meggrs B 


Finch & Co, have just completed two 
ground conveniences. The one situate be aa 
corner of Coldharbour-lane, Brixton a 
carried out by themselves, contains on the 
side ten urinals, four water-closets, two levee 
and on the women’s side four water-closets ; 
three lavatories; the other one is built b . 
Camberwell Vestry, in which Messrs, Finch en” 
fixed similar accommodation on a rather | “ 
scale, The closets used were their patent siphor 
the urinals circular backed, and the marble sele < 
rouge royal marble, aed 

EXTENSION OF THE ELECTRIC Lic 
GLAsGow.—The Electric Lighting Cor 
the Corporation met on the 24th ult., w 
agreed that the official of the commit 
consider the question of the extended lig 
city by electricity, and also investiga 
relative merits of gas lighting as con 
incandescent electric lighting for use in the sub 
sidiary streets. The committee felt on the whole 
question of the electric lighting of the Streets thet 
the effect of the Corporation having been compara 
ttvely early in the field was that they were suffering 
from many initiatory blunders that had been made 
and that in carrying out further improvements they 
would profit by the experience they had gained, 

GLASTONBURY ABBEY.—It will be learnt with 
general interest, fand with especial gratification h 
archzeologists, that the new owner of what remains 
of this once famous Benedictine abbey intends tq 
take immediate steps to arrest its further decay, Mr 
Hanley Austin, who has just come into possession 
of the abbey by inheritance, has called in My 
Edmund Buckle, the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
architect, to see what can be done to preserve the 
ruins from further dilapidation. Speaking on this 
subject, Mr. Alderman Bulleid, President of the 
Glastonbury Archzeological Society, said he was 
very glad to hear that Mr. Buckle had been called 
in and instructed to prepare plans for such work as 
might be necessary for the proper preservation of 
the crypt of theabbey. He had felt great regret for 
many years past to see how portions of the abbey 
were falling into decay. In the future means would 
be taken to keep the ruins in a better state than in 
the past.—7Z7zmes, 

FOREIGN - MADE JOINERY. — At the recent 
quarterly meeting of the Bristol rst Branch of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners the 
following resolution was agreed to :—‘ That this 
branch views with deep regret the decision recently 
come to by the Barton Regis Board of Guardians, 
re a resolution submitted by Mr. H. Brabham, con. 
cerning the use of foreign-made joinery in the build. 
ings under construction by that Board. Weare of 
opinion, as ratepayers in the Barton Regis and 
Bristol Unions, that consideration should be given 
to the unemployed of this city, in the place of 
joinery work being imported from the Continent or 
elsewhere, especially at a time when that Board 
were applying to the Bristol Sanitary Authority for 
work for the unemployed. We further consider 
that the fair-wage clause containing the rate of 
wages to be paid, hours of iabour, and conditions 
to be observed, should be invited in all contracts 
when necessary for the Board to employ con- 
tractors, and should be enforced under a penalty, 
Lastly, we consider it an injustice to ratepayers 
that they should be compelled to pay poor-rates 
while work is being imported from abroad, so as to 
allow the contractor to extract a greater amount of 
surplus value from us as ratepayers.” 

CARDIFF ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—On the 26th ult, 
Mr. G. Wilcocks, M. Inst.C.E., Local Government 
Inspector, held an inquiry in the Town Hall, Cardiff, 
respecting the application by the Cardiff Corporation 
to borrow 12,500/, for the extension of the public 
electric lighting. There were in attendance Mr. 
J. L. Wheatly (town clerk), Mr. W. Harpur 
(Borough Engineer), and Mr. Appleby (electrical 
engineer). The Town Clerk explained that the 
town and population of Cardiff had rapidly in- 
creased and were increasing, that the Corporation 
had already borrowed 45,385/. for electric lighting, 
and that the further sum of 12,500/, was required 
for additional engines, boilers, and other plant, 
additions to the electric lighting station, and exten- 
sion of the mains. The Borough Engineer also 
gave evidence, and said that they were supplying 
10,000 eight-candle power lamps, and application 
had been received for 2,500 more, which they could 
not supply because they had not the power. The 
proposed outlay would provide for an additional 
10,000 eight-candle power lamps. Mr. Appleby 
also gave evidence as to what would be required. 
There was no opposition. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, HAMMERSMITH.—At the 
ordinary fortnightly meeting of tbe Hammersmith 
Vestry, on the 18th ult., at the Broadway Lecture 
Hall, Hammersmith, the Electric Lighting Com 
mittee stated that they had obtained the assistanc: 
of Mr. A. H. Preece, who prepared a full a 
showing that the system of electric lighting a 
adapted to the requirements of the parish was - 
alternating current transformer system, and = 
Messrs. Siemens’ tender was the lowest, but that '0r 
several reasons it would be more economical 
adopt Messrs. Ferranti’s system, and recommen 
that both firms should be invited to submit rev! ae 
tenders for complete station plant, leaving the ie 
to be dealt with later. These tenders were sent ™ 
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Preece recommended that of Messrs. 
s being most economical. The Committee 
mmended that this tender—12,302/, 12s,—be 
ted, subject to their guaranteeing the effi- 
Tan ot their plant, under a penalty at the rate of 
- for every 1 per cent. less in the efficiencies so 
ranteed. This was agreed to. 
PRUILDING TRADES’ ASSOCIATION, IPSWICH.— 
The annual dinner of this association was held on 
the 26th ult., at the ‘‘Crown and Anchor” Hotel, 
ne chair being taken by the President, Mr, Charles 
Borrett The vice-chair was filled by Mr. Councillor 
E Catchpole. The toasts of * The Town and 
trade of Ipswich” and of ‘* Kindred Associations 
ten been proposed and responded to, Mr. R. 
Girling, jun., gave “The Building Trades _Associa- 
tion,” and commended the objects of the Society to 
those who still held aloof. It was not founded to 
esist just claims of workmen, but to resist tyrannical 
; ure being put on individuals. Mr. T. Park- 
ington, jun., gave «The Chairman and past 
oficers,” especially mentioning the valuable services 
of the Secretary (Mr. W. Grayston), who is about 
to relinquish the duties after many years of 


Mr. 
feranti, a 


ofice. Messrs. Borrett, Catchpole, and Grayston 
onded. aan ‘ 
e THE Size OF BRICKS.—The variation in the 


sizes of bricks made by different firms often leads to 


a great deal of inconvenience and useless labour and 
expense. The introduction of pressed bricks or 
bricks among common moulded bricks 
is often prevented because of the unequality of sizes 


| —the pressed brick generally being much smaller 


than the moulded ones—and this militates against the 
interests of pressed brick makers, tor, if moulded and 
ressed bricks were of one uniform size throughout the 
ountry, the use of pressed bricks for trimming win- 

ows, doors and other openings, wouldsoon become a 

xed practice in the smaller towns, villages and 
"ountry, and the practice has much to commend it 
rom more points of view than the artistic one. It 
feems to usthat it would be as much within the 
scope of parliamentary limits, to legislate on the 
question of ‘‘ uniformity of size in bricks,” as it is to 
legislate on ‘‘ weights and measures,” and the rights 
ofthe community are nearly as much concerned in 
one as in the other. — Canadian Architect, 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN BIRMINGHAM.—The 
building trades of Birmingham were never in so 
active a state as at the present time, says the 
Birmingham Weekly Post, There has been no 
frost or snow during the past winter, and no long 


| spell of wet weather to interfere with building 


operations, and there is now no prospect of such 
interference for the next eight or nine months, 
Consequently bricklayers, and carpenters, and 
plasterers have had an extraordinary run of luck. 
Atthe present rate of progress, we may expect to 
hear of a scheme for a still greater Birmingham 
before very long. Houses are being built in every 
direction, 

GLASGOW BUILDING TRADES’ EXCHANGE.—A 
paper entitled ‘‘ Specifications ’’ was read by Mr. 
James Goldie, builder, before the members of the 
Glasgow Building Trades’ Exchange on the 27th ult. 
Colonel Bennett presided. The lecturer held that 
of the three indispensable things with which a 
contractor must be furnished in order to tender 
satisfactorily—viz., plans, specifications, and bills 
of quantities—that the specification was the most 
important, and it should never require alteration. 
He condemned as contemptible a clause in a City 
Improvement Trust schedule, where an endeavour 
was made to saddle contractors with the cost of re- 


_ Storing work destroyed by storm or other circum- 
_ Stances beyond their control, the responsibility, as 
laid down by the Court of Session, lying with the 


proprietors. He doubted if the interference of the 
Building Trades’ Exchange in the matter of ad- 


| herence to specifications would be judicious. A 
| better work would be to get specifications more 


carefully framed—to get it made a document ex- 
planatory of what the contract included, and not a 


_ liddle; to make it clear, decided, explicit in 


language, and free from ambiguity. 
A WELL-MERITED TES1IMONIAL.—A committee 


- has been formed to present Mr. George Knottesford 


eeagers the late superintendent of the Reading 
oom of the British Museum, with an illuminated 


— expressive of the readers’ hearty appreciation 
of the ability and courtesy which he manifested in 


| : Seay : 
te performance of the duties of his office during the 
past eleven years, and also of the important service 


h ae 
th = rendered to students by the compilation of 
, the “ Subject Catalogue,” a work of no little magni- 


ee considerable labour and care. ‘The 
ee vt would be very glad if any of the readers 
his on Isposed to contribute a small sum towards 
sive oi not exceeding 2s. 6d., would kindly 
ies ‘0 the treasurer or any member of the com- 
ptivate be it to the honorary secretary, at his 
Siaieiees aa ed 182, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead. 
and kindin a or i have been indebted to the courtesy 
adn ge the leading officials at the Reading 
ne a we can have no doubt there will be a 
a~ Tesponse to this appeal. 


GLAsGow I 

s NSTITUTE ; 
quarter] 9 
In th 


I ARCHITECTS. — A 
: Y general meeting of this Institute was held 
te - 187, Pitt-street, on Thursday last 
I pe a . L. Watson, President, in the chair. 
Be si pang that an exhibition of the prize 
would a ve € Royal Institute of British Architects 
eld in the rooms during the week com- 


mencing April 19, and also that the Council had 
agreed to take charge of the Intermediate examina- 
tion for Associates to be held in Glasgow on June 
16, 17, 18, and 19 next, provided not less than 
twelve candidates from Scotland presented them- 
selves. It was further reported that, as a result of 
the negotiations with the architectural section of the 
Philosophical Society, on behalf of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association, who occupy the rooms 
jointly with this Institute, the society had resolved 
to make a donation of 20/. to the Association, to be 
used in the purchase of books for the library, and 
the secretary was instructed to send a letter to 
the Philosophical Society thanking them for the 
encouragement which they had thus given to the 
Association. After some discussion as to further 
additions to be made to the library, the meeting 
separated. 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


LoOckK-OUT OF BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTERERS, 
NEWCASTLE.—On the 27th ult. the master builders 
of Newcastle and Gateshead decided to lock out 
the bricklayers and plasterers, pending the settle- 
ment of the dispute between those two bodies of 
workmen, who have quarrelled as to whose duty it 
is to lay cement. 

LABOUR MEETING AT COLCHESTER.—A meeting, 
under the auspices of the Colchester Branch of the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General 
Labourers, was held in Colchester High-street on 
the 28th ult. Mr. Pete Curran said that the wages 
in the building trade, especially for hod-men, 
scaffolders, and pipelayers was, in Colchester, about 
the smallest he knew of for a town of the size. The 
wages for hod-men, scaffolders, and pipelayers in 
Colchester ranged from 4d. to 44d. per hour. The 
difference as compared with the wages in London 
was due to two things—first, to the fact that there 
was organisation in London, and want of it in Col- 
chester ; and secondly, because in London the 
building trades were federated. In Colchester there 
were considerably over 200 labourers connected with 
the building trade, and something like 65 belonging 
to that Union. 


ne oe os 


LEGAL. 
A PARTY WALL DISPUTE. 


THE case of the Aérated Bread Company v. 
Shepperd came before Mr. Justice North in the 
Chancery Division, on the 27th ult., it being 
a case which had been before his lordship on a 
previous occasion on motion. It was alleged that 
the defendant, Mr. Wm. Shepperd, had inter- 
fered with the plaintiffs’ rights to a party wall at 
their shop in Cheapside, by making certain altera- 
tions to his premises adjoining. ‘The motion stood 
over, and since then an award had been made. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q.C., on behalf of the plain- 

tiffs, now said that the defendant had committed a 
breach of the undertaking which he gave by saying 
that he would not build otherwise than in accor- 
dance with the award. The present notice of motion 
asked for the committal of the defendant for the 
alleged breach. 
After some discussion between Mr, Eady and Mr. 
Vernon Smith, Q.C. (counsel for the defendant), it 
was arranged that the motion should stand till the 
trial. 





A LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


Mr. VERNON SMITH, Q.C., mentioned the case 
of Woodhead and others v. McDonough to Mr. 
Justice North, in the Chancery Division, on the 
27th ult. The learned counsel said it was a light 
and air motion, and it had been arranged to let 
it stand over till the first motion day next sittings. 
According to the notice of motion, the plaintiffs 
alleged that the defendant was erecting buildings at 
his premises, the ‘‘ Sir Robert Peel” public-house, 
Bradford, so as to interfere with the plaintiffs’ 
ancient lights, and the plaintiffs seek an injunction 
to restrain the defendant from erecting or permitting 
to be erected any building so as to darken, injure, 
or obstruct any ancient lights enjoyed by the 
plaintiffs, 





LICENSED VICTUALLERS'’ ASYLUM 
v. DRYSDALE BROTHERS. 

In the Chancery Division, on the 2oth ult., before 
Mr. Justice Kekewich, the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum sought and obtained an injunction to 
restrain Messrs. Drysdale Brothers from erecting a 
warehouse adjacent to the Asylum in such a manner 
as to obstruct the plaintiffs’ light. 

Mr. Renshaw, Q.C., and Mr. _ Frederic 
Thompson (instructed by Messrs. H. J. & 'T. 
Child, solicitors to the Asylum) stated that an 
order had been agreed upon between the parties 
which the Court was now asked to sanction. On 
several occasions previously the matter had been 
mentioned, and adjournments had been taken from 
time to time to enable an arrangement to be made 
as to the carrying out of the buildings now being 
erected by the defendants, Messrs. Drysdale 





' Asylum-road, Old Kent-road. 





Brothers, adjacent to the plaintiffs’ Asylum, 
The defendants 





were lessees of a piece of ground on which they 
were erecting a warehouse of considerable height, 
opposite the Smalley wing of the Asylum. It 
had now been arranged that a final order should 
be taken by consent, restraining the defendants from 
putting up on a certain portion of their land (shown 
on plan) any buildings or erections, and from carry- 
ing up other portions of their buildings (shown on 
elevations) above an angle of 45 deg. from the 
sills of the lowest windows of the houses Nos. 165 
to 173, in the Smalley wing of the plaintiffs’ insti- 
tution, and extending along the whole length of the 
northern side, in the direction mentioned. Further, 
the defendants undertook that the portions of the 
wall facing the Smalley wing, and rising above the 
plaintiffs’ boundary-wall, should, when erected, be 
faced with white glazed bricks, and should be so 
maintained. Finally, the defendants were to pay 
2407. as the agreed costs of the plaintiffs, and on 
these terms all further proceedings in the action 
should he stayed. 

Mr. Rowden appeared for the defendants, and 
assented. : 

His lordship gave judgment by consent, accord- 
ing to the minutes of order prepared by the parties. 

The architects engaged in this case were Messrs. 
T. Roger Smith, Banister Fletcher, W. F. Potter, 
and F. J. Eedle, for the plaintiffs; and Messrs. 
I. B. [Anson and Waring & Nicholson for the 
defendants, 





LONDON BUIUDING ACT, 1894: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL. 


A MEETING of the Tribunal of Appeal took place 
recently at the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. Arthur 
Cates (Chairman), Mr. J. W. Penfold, and Mr. 
Alfred A. Hudson being present, with the clerk, Mr. 
C. H. Love. 

A case of considerable importance to surveyors 
and architects was considered, raising practically 
the question as to the construction of Section 43 of 
the Act. 

Mr. Thomas Boyce, of 8, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 
the builder and building owner of 56, Charlotte- 
street, appealed under Section 43, Sub-Section 3, on 
the following facts. He had given notice to the 
District Surveyor for West St. Pancras, Mr. Frederick 
Wallen, of 96, Gower-street, on January 31, 1896, 
of his intention to rebuild the premises, 56, 
Charlotte-street. The plans were approved by the 
District Surveyor, on January 2, of 2 previously 
existing building, in accordance with Section 43. 
On February 28, however, Mr. Wallen served a 
notice on Mr. Boyce, stating that the building 
would deviate from the plans certified by him, 
because of its height, and that the sanction of the 
London County Council to such deviation had not 
been applied for or obtained. The contention was 
now raised as to the meaning of the word ‘‘ plans” 
in the section. 

The Tribunal determined that the intended 
domestic building did not deviate in any respect 
from the plan or plans of the previously existing 
building certified by the District Surveyor, so that 
more land will be occupied by the newly-erected 
building than was occupied before, and they conse- 
quently allowed the appeal, and made no order as 
to costs. —Lstates Gasette. 


—_+t+>+_—_- 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Mr. T. G. Dee on 
“The Impurities of Water; their origin and detection,’ 
with chemical demonstrations. 6 p.m. 

TuEspay, APRIL 7. 

Carlisle Architectural, Engineering, and Surveying 
Society.—Mr. R. G. Rogerson on “ Setting out Railway 
Curves.” 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Visit).— 
To inspect the works of the Waterloo and City Railway. 
(Assemble at 15, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars.) 
2.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Clark 
on ‘‘A Tourto Rome.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. Wright Clarke on ,‘‘ Details of Plumbers’ Work. 


§ p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Inspection and Demonstration at Beddington Sewage 
Farm, Croydon. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to (1) 
Pitreavie House, (2) Dunfermline. 


ee ne Ip ree ee 


RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF 
3,456.—BURNERS FOX SOLDERING Irons, &c.: W. 
Pullen.—This invention relates to a form of vapour burner, 
adapted for use with hydro-carbon fuel,Jpreferably naphtha 
or benzaline, arranged to communicate intense heat to the 
copper bit of the soldering-iron. The containing vessel for 
the fuel may form part of the handle of the soldering-iron 
The invention can also be utilised as a painter’s torch for 
burning off paint, oras a Jead burner. 
5,014 —WInpDow LirTs AND CarRRIAGE-Winpows: &. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 





Hyde.—The patentee arranges a lock (having a pivoted 
ever and spring) and makes suitable connections to secure 
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CONTRACTS—Continued, 











































































| | | Desi ies) Ve 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advortised. | Premiums, | oe Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, Forms of Tender, &o, Tenten 
| |delivered. || Supplied by to be 
i— — rs —__—__——______ five. 
Street Works Scheme, Sphbeneatier- . | || *Bass Brooms esesseceeserseeseeeeeees| St. Saviour’s B, of W. G. R. Norrish, of Thee 
Lyne -.-oe | Hurst U.D.C. .cccocee | eoccccce | April 9 Emerson- street, .E. om 
Waiting Room, Lavatories, “ke, Bt.) : | *Granite Cubes and Wood Blocks...... do. April y5 
Augustine Bridge . -, Bristol Corp. ......-. | 50 Guineas ..... | May 1 *Shoot for Dust Refuse, &c. ..ccoveses do. The Clerk, Oni “1 do, 
FECHOO]L cecccccccccceveseces . ; Aldershot 8.B...cccee- | 24 per cent. pees cateene. 85 ces, Emer- 
| Contract ..-.cecc o..| May 4 *Block of Latrines at Workhouse......| West Ham Union .... Clerk’s Office, Levtor te do, 
*Covered Approach. -....sse-seeeeecees "Southend ie 200. 157. and 101,.......... | June 1 Admiralty Buildings (Block No. 2), Secretary, 12, W} stone do, 
*Infectious Diseasos Hoapital......... Skipton U. & R.D.C... 200. 100. and 82. ..eeeceeee July 1 St. James-park, 8.W. . Com, of H.M.Works.. place, 8;w.7) Ball 
; *Construction of New Museum for Offices of the “Beri Apri! 15 
a a oa a ace En a ————s —— —-——= Egyptian Antiquities............-.| Egyptian Government Administratif” ervice 
CONTRA c + S. *Additions to Hospital..cscccccess-oe- —— Asylums | A. &C. Harston, 15, eadag: April 1g 
f TH seee-seceessee | hall-street, , 
eo ees See ae ee ee *Construction of Sewer......eseeeeee..| Lewisham Bd. of Wks Sere” ES. ° ‘ot April 99 
ford eR... ; 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, F ver ot pr 5 ~ |e *Furniture for Schools ..++.+e0++++++++| East Ham Sch Bd... R. mA Cartis, 120, 20, London Apia 
upp y : : Ww 
delivered. *Additions, &c. to Chapel ......e+e.++) Plough Congregational stots sees April 97 
_ — ee ey Hee — —_——— Siincinitaia visita tiie aie Church, Brecon .... 104, Struet Brecon . April 
Alterations, &c. Schools....+++ee0+-.. Pontypool County | B. Lawrence, Archt. Austi onstruction Ot an . ‘ Offices of the “ 
- ae Seer ee Girl's School ........ Friars-chamb. “Newport, i! Khedivial Library, O.seeeeeee+| Egyptian Government Administratif” Bervice 
Son...... April 7 | *Fever Hospital ......s+eeeeeeeeeeseeee| Metropolitan Asylums A. H. Tiltman, 6, John. May 2 
Additions, &c. Two Houses, South w. Jarvis, jun. Archt. | Fa ee I (SIRS ER street, Bedford-row, W, 
Clough-lane, Lynn, Norfolk ...... Exors. of R. Brooks . Market-place, Lynn 3 i do. || Business Premises, Leeds ..ccscceeess = Briggate Arcade oath & Tweedale, pang May 4 
Sti Hartshill) ....... seseee+-- «», Banbury Town Council N. H. Dawson, Boro’S 2, South Parade, 1 
one (Hartshill) Ba — ] oro Surv, ap Schools .cccccccccccccccessccvccesovcs Littleborough (Lanes. ) Plow Resctece & Ahonen No date 
Three Wrought-iron Bridges, Fageies, Cardigan C.C. ......../ R. Lloyd, County Surv. Bch, Bd. ....... eee Archt South Parade, 
Carfap, Liedrod .. cove Tregaron .. do, *Bank P . . Rochdale ...... 
Weights and Measures’ Office, &. .... Stockport Corp. ...... | John Atkinson, C.E. Boro’ Bank Premises ..+.seseeseeeseveeeeee| Mercantile Bank of J. Gibbons Sankey, 104, : 
i Surveyor do. oti Lancashire, Lim. .. | King-street, Mane chester do 
Ironwork, Widening Bridge.......... Pontypridd U.D.C. .. E. Race, Surv, Council Warehuse «+eeee+ssrecesseerescecens ck a ‘ 
OTROS sancaicn's op ane April 8 sielisdia ior nile sabia 
Sewage Works ..- + sesssseseeeseees Pudsey (Yorks) U-D.C. R. W. Cus Saree Cie Additions, &. to Cemetery eateaneas, Mr. Dale......+s+e006 W. Wynn, e1 E. 10, Living. do, 
Ombe eek he do, Woodhouse-lane, Leeds........008 | stone-ioad, Roundhay- 
Business Premises and _ Cottages, Tweedside Indus. Co- Secretary, Main-street, P | road, Leeds ....,. 
Permeiaats po--o: erve- «- eves op. Soc. Lim......... Tweedmouth... . ...... do. Two Houses, Ripon-road, Harrogate.. | Mr. Charles ....... one “i E. & A. Bown, Archts, ” 
Additi to Offices, G. E. Holman, Archt. 109, , . | arrogate .........,.., 
si Bo ge ge sd Poplar Union ... Bow-road, E. tcht. 108 do, Alterations to ie aguamad Otley-road, B Wilson, Archt, 12, do, 
Post Office, Southport . Com. of H.M. Works Secretary, 12. Whitehall. Headingley, - | Mr. Rayton .-...... "past Parade, Leeds |. 
place, 8.W..... April 9 Roads and Drainage, Grange ‘Estate, Harrogate, &c, Co- “Op. H. E. Bown, Archts, . 
Weighbridge, House, &c. Portwood Stockport Corp....... 8. Meunier, Engr. Millgate Skipton-road..- -- wea ee ee! Soc. Lim... ........ Harrogate .. ...... ; do 
MARS co oie a, Gasworks, Stockport . do. Twelve Houses, Shepshed, Leics. ... | Co-op. Society erererry) C : Hampton, Archt, : 
Blue Stone and Slag...... -e. Pocklington (Yorks) P . ORIVINIO 3 o<<.0 sei cee 
eR ‘5 Thos. Robson, Clerk, Offices) April 10 House, Borough Bridge, Harrogate if MEP CHPOOR ccc iseldsosee “ie E. Marshall, ‘Archt. 
: B, BW. ccccescees| C f H.M. Work Thi : ‘inces-street, H 
aN eee om. 0 orks. diene” a airnqcail a School_....+.++ aes seseseoee | Matlock Sch. Bd. 44. J. Sladen, Clerk, Offices 
Buildings for Gas Plant, Bradford- Three Houses, Middleton ......+0000+/ orecccee W.E. Richardson, Archt, : 
SEE. nxs cabtuane. otaeeauaeee +. Manchester Corp. .... C. Nickson, Town Hall .. do, 28, Bond-street, Leeds ..| do 
oo -paving, Portsmouth-road ......., Southampton Corp... W. B. G. Bennett, Boro- soe Headingley, Leeds .... otteees C Stott, Hall-lane, Armley qo, 
Enginecr ab: Wall, Bishop-street, Londonderry . eee. “a or ececes John Ferguson, 20, London- ’ 
Stabling, &c. Sewage Farm, Hillam- _—. Side (Lancs) W.R Acton, C. E. Council ‘ street, Londonderry . 
lane, Urmston .....s.00+ Sbucubeuwees D.C. Offices, Moss Lane East.. April 11 Five Cottages, Star-lane, Peterborough sesesyee ~ Meadwell, » Durham ‘Ox, ™ 
BChOO] ..cccccccscccvcvccccsccscveces Wellington (Hereford) E. G. Davies, Archt. 6, St. 7 ar-lane ss... . 
Sch. Bd. ........ Jobn’street, Hereford.. April 13 Four Gell Houses, Holbeck, Leeds . aa i — Moorside, 

PrerrT Tittr Titiit tii i ). y tH - ’ BE. veKsonssxecesee 
Gasholder Hind! a wis U.D.C. . ge Gas Mana ee Alterations, &¢c, to St. Mary's Schcols, ‘ « 
Tar-paving os.ssscccesceseesceeseeees Wanstead School Bd. J.T. Bressey, Surv. 70& 71, King’s Winford, Dudley hae, B oeeeeees H. Phillips, at the schools do, 

; Bishopsgate-st. Within do, —- 222 - —-——-~- so ——_-— 
Road Materials ..ccssocssevccesceeses King’s Lynn Corp..... + J. Silcock, C.E. Boro’ a a ee SS 
WENENOE ‘says cnuse>es do. 
*Repairs, Painting, &........+++ eoeeee Central London Sick W. S. Cross, 18, Outer PUBLIC ieee 
Asylum District WOME; WT MDs. scasipaweos do, 
Granite and Slag ..occece-sececeseee Long ° eee (Lincs) Appl 
T.D.C... ....2+e0ee 9.8. Mossop, Clerk, Offices. do. Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. ug 
*Kerbing, Channelling, &c....e++-e0+. Hendon U.D.C. ...... 8, 8. Grimley,Public Offices, i J ” ee tions ta 
The Sarees, Hendon do, ahaha aca aa be in 
Refreshment Rooms, Royal Pier...... Southampton Harbour §. C. Poole, C.E. 2, Port- acted 
oard ..... land-st. Southampton April 14 “Inspector of Nuisances, &. .....6++.. Stratford and Wolver- 
*Gravel, Flint, Granite, &c. ..e..+0e.., Southall Norwood H. Filkin, Council ton. B.DiG,, . 200. ee 1500, per annum ......606 + April 7 
ea .C.. +» Offices, Southall ........ do, Surveyor and Inspector ..seescseeese. Stony Stratford, &e. ak 
*Three Water Vans ..cccrcccseseceess West Ham ©.C, L. Angell, Town Hall, ie BBO. cecsccocceccsoccecsees | ME 
Stratford, E......... coos do, Clerk Of Works .ccsccscvccssceveecees Abertillery *(Mon. ) : 
TT ere onneGepeeeesesenes _ do, 7 do. do. : i) ees 21. 10s. per week..... coves Aprils 
*Paving Footways -.eee sescceeeseeeees Greenwich Bd. of Wks 141, Greenwich-road, 8.E. April 15 #Assistant occccccceccccvccccccccccoces| Guildford Corporation | 3l. per week . ovcccece No date 
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the window-lift and draught excluder bar (as shown in 
Specification No. 13,182, 1891) to the window- aye which 
slides up and down in a railway-carriage or cab, &e. 
7,690.—SIPHONS FOR CISTERNS: “D. Richmond.—In 
order to dispense with rubber and other sucker valves in 
siphons for water-closets and cisterns, the cistern is fitted 
with a discharge siphon-pipe, extending to above the top 
level of the water, and then having a limb turned round 
and bent down to near the bottom of the cistern. Another 
limb, taken from the discharge-pipe at a point below high- 
level water mark is turned, and extends some distance 
up, where it has an open end. A cylindrical air-vessel is 
arranged to move over open-ended T-siphon limb, with 
usual chain. In the action when the air-vessel is pulled 
up, siphon action will be started, and the outflow of 
water will continue through both limbs till the cistern is 
emptied. 
7,760.—WATER-FLUSHING CisTERNS: £. Howl and 
Another.—The object of this invention is to provide an 
effective method of regulating the discharge of water, &c. 
To effect this the upper end of the discharge-pipe is 
covered with a bell-shaped hood, the latter being mounted 
on a pivoted lever, to the other end of which the pull 
chain is attached. Normally, the hood rests on the 
bottom of the cistern, and covers the discharge-pipe orifice. 
When it is raised by the action of the pull chain, the 
water rises in the hood above the mouth of the pipe 
—« the atmospheric pressure, and flows down it. 
,210.—SLAG CEMENTS: S. /Oxgensen.—In order to 
cause slag cements to set more readily, the inventor mixes 
with them a proportion of his own improved slag cement, 
hich consists of slag cement especially roasted and 
id to a fine powder. 
21,293-—-CEMENT IN Paster Compounps: F. W. 
Golsy.—Relates to a cement or plaster compound especially 
adapted for mo ulding, consisting of gypsum pulp, cement 
pulp, or other plaster prepared with a binding stuff such as 
water or glue, or similar compounds, to which the patentee 
adds a large prorortion of cocoa-nut fibre. 
24,263. — SUBSTITUTE FOR Winpow Gtass: J. Badon. 
-This invention relates to a new product, which the 
inventor terms “‘ Rideau vitre,” and which is a transparent 
curtain, composed of a wide- ‘meshed fabric, such as tulle, 
muslin, or wire gauze, coated with a gelatinous propor- 
tion of any substance rendered insoluble by the 
bichromates of potassium, &c., by the action of light. 
24.—VENTILATING AND AIR MoIsTENING: C. Buch- 
miiller.—This invention has for its object the supplying of 
fresh moist air and carrying off dry used-up air from work- 
rooms, &c., by means of a wheel furnished on a periphery 
with “* paddles ” or fans. These are directed at an acute 
angle to the radius of the wheels. The latter revolves in 
a metal chamber fitted with ingress and egress opening. 
A nozzle carries steam or vaporised water into the chamber 
wherewith the air becomes saturated. 
1,766.—Door KNockERS: A. Cu/pin.—This invention 








consiens of a knocker combined with a frame for the recep- 
tion of one or more blocks or plates bearing the required 


number or other distinguishing feature, in such a manner 
that the latter can bealtered as required, and the whole 
secured in position at one operation. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Marcu 16.—5,832, A. Postlethwaite, Automatic Self- 
locking Waste-preventing Tap and Cock.— 5,864, C. 
Bossen and A, Burghardt, Draught Excluders. 

MArcH 17.—5,877, A. Bourne, Sash Pocket Chisel.— 
5,900, J. Hargreaves, Chimney-pots, Ventilators, &c.— 
5,904, R. Brown, Automatic Locking and Adjustable Sash 
Balance.—5,945,_F. Drearie, Apparatus for Cleaning 
Gullies.—5,991, C. Horton, Fencing, Railings, Gates, and 
Roofing, and Portable Bnildings.—s,994, I. Codling, 
Joints of Pipe Sewers, Drains, &c. 

Marcu 18.—6,o15, J. Green and W. Oates, 
Water-closets.—6,021, ‘J. Hill, Fire-grates.—6,045, 
Keen, Mortise Bolts. 

Marcu 19.—6,105, F°. Lynde, Syphon-flushing cisterns 
or Syphons.—6,107, H. Askew, Door-knob or Knob with 
Spindle complete.—6,169, M. Lander, Chimneys, Venti- 
lators, &c. 

MARCH 20.—6,217, J. "Jones and H. Price, Syphop- 
flushing Cisterns - ny ater Waste Preventers,—6,224, 
Wilson and W. Brunning, Screw-socketed Drain-pipe. 

MARCH 21.—6,258, W. Webster, Syphon Water Waste 
Preventer.—6,271, J. Forsythe and W, Stanley, Tool for 
grooving, tonguing, halving, and similar woodwork.— 
—- W. Johnson, Sliding Pivoted Window-sashes.— 

,203,.J- Sherwin, Die for the Manufacture of Tiles. —6,330 

P. Jensen, Scaftolds for Buildings. 


Waste 
W. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


1,525, J. Day, Water-closets.—2,961, A. Smith Band- 
sawing and other Machines.—-3,033, ‘he Pneumatic Paint- 
ing Machine (1895) Corporation, Limited, and H. Crunden, 
Appliances for Spraying Oil Paint, Varnish, &c., upon 

Surfaces —3,466, J. Duckett & Son, Limited, and J. 
Bullock, Machinery used in the Casting of Jointing Mate- 
rial on Stoneware or other Pipes.—3,747, T. Holcroft & 
Sons, Limited, and A. Mould, Waste-preventing Flushing 
Apparatus.—3,790, B. Falk, Clamp.—3,828, J. Connor, 
Hip and Valley Tile Angle Finder.—3,972, S. Neffgen, 
Artificial Stone.—4,863, B. Wagstaff, Flushing Cisterns.— 
45173) Thompson, Inspection Chambers tor Drains.— 

6.218, J. Bonehiil, Cowl or Chimney Pipe.—4,474, A. Met- 
calfe and bi Morrison, Fans for Ventilation, &c.—4,602, J. 
acy and R. Bond, Facing Tiles, &c.—4,892, J. Main, 

Built Columns, Beams, and Girders.—s,312, H. Board, 
Glazing or Covering of Horticultural Houses and Other 
Surfaces. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to opposition for two months. 


9,904, J. Carroll and J. McDonnell, Ridge Tiles.— 
22,145, A. Stephens, Ventilators and Grates. 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
March 16.—By Tuompson & Woop (at Great Grimsby) 
en Lincs.—‘‘ Little’s Close,” 12a. 3r. op, 
Spat acibi a's WokiSiot bie aloe a uAuuNens Sa vedecia ia texn aereeeee . fo 
Tetney, Lincs.—‘‘ Raffa Holme Close,” 14a. 1% 
MON agile sts oneal ne taveronn ee vee teeervivenseaecUneratcts 700 


By J. J. O'Connor & Son (at Killarney). 
ritemed: Ireland.—‘‘ Spillan’s Hotel,” u.t. 431 





fii he 0 ns Ala face ee pee eee re ee ee Pe 1% 
March 17. By J. MosvELt (on the Premises). 
Warblington, Hants.—‘‘ Lymbourne Lodge,” ut. 
OO NS OAT. gic audcclseads-s ocavnusknentsak ooiank os SRA 
By MorGan & Batnges (at Sutton). 
Sutton, Surrey.—Cressingham-grove, ‘‘ Hillwood,” 
Regetse Sey oes scerutee tuto ctan eter seeaasete a te. Anes ™ 
March 18.—By N. Easton & Son (at Hull). 
Hull, Yorks. —Cleveland- st., freehold factory and 
warehouse, area 1,935 yar IS: “cnsuaveness dec secceeness 1,039 
3, Granville-ter., % Np iGObs csabeessscecssscacsscsasterms 510 
25, Woodcock-st., f. ........ aT! 
Beverley, Yorks.—Seven enclosures of freehold 
land, 29) DOLOS, 6 i. sc nese con colenveine« subebn de eteeeedd 1,90 
y C. R. Brapy (at W haley Hinde) 
Whaley B rae Cheshire.— The Jodrell Arms 
Hotel, 1:t:.990, 9is.y PFs 160s: saci cea ts es 2,000 


3y THOMPSON, Ripron, & Co. fice Moreton yampstead), 
Moretonhampstead, Devon.—Freehold shop, five 
building plots, and an enclosure 1 a. 1 r. 33 P» 
By-Tompkins & Co. (at Reading). 
Reading, Berks. — Friar-st.,-.‘‘ The W heatsheaf 
— ” Jeaseand goodwill, u.t. 313 yrs., % 
Z5OL. rorccccccccrees ccccsccrcnsccbereegpeseserarsscerersesees 
March 19. —By A. DowELL (at Edinburgh). 
Muir of Ord, Ross-shire.—‘‘ Ord Distillery,” and 
EE ACKOS) (sadist sidicecsedctbsonededal (cceusearanestesacdets 
yW. P. Smiru (at Wick). 
Latheron; Coithetmshiee. ‘‘ The Latheron Estate,” 
1,450 acres 


1,000 


1,565 


15,0 


pabivasgeu bbieeepavennebedsayeniuecucnceuaed coos 7000 
y E. P. Newman (at Uxbridge). 

Longford, Middlesex.—‘* Heaths well Riss es 

cottage, f., r. 40d. . 4 fees 

By wea & tinea! lat estat 

Exeter, Devon.—High-st., ‘‘ Gifford’s Hotel,’ 


By Nott & CartwriGut (at Balham). 
ane —Iy Dornton-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.t. 72 1055 





"fisce 30" 


‘ag sale u.t. 69 yrs., gre Wh, “rs 282. 
By R. W. Force (at Kingston). 
Teddington. --Coleshili-rd. , a plot of land, fi... 
Marcu 20.—By BRANCH & LEETE (at Liverpool). 
Liverpool—Part of 56 and 58 to 66 (even), 
Lord-st., and 47 and 49, Cable-st., lease an 
Goodwill, u.t. 44 yrs. Fr. 1,200. sessersreerserreneres 
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&P (at Bish ¢ tle). 
MARSHALL ‘oo (at Bis ei s Castle 
<g Salop. — The Harp Inn” 

psop’s Castes £900 

Le ee 

Fir en WINTERTON & Sons (at Lichfield). 

tied, Staffs. —Quarry Hills, 7 enclosures, en 

eo desea cadena an tcigaxteel adaiwestoce 615 
Pues Ps By Ropert Ret. et 
¥ Park.—108, 110, 112, and 114, William-st. 

Reg — 39 Little ’Albany-st. -» Ut. 263 yrs., gr. 

201. 58+, T ARENT icksiiess4dn=sdsnnstesseeasseracecckoadene 2,025 

Marylebone.—2, Great Titchfield- st., u.t. 58 yrs., ‘a 

as  } 4.) Pee ap ebseusiedegescncencuseencepe 3020 

oe Gharlotte- ste, - u.t. 17 yrs, gr. 282., r. 800. ... 520 

1U er Ozgle-st., u.t. 294 yrs., g.r- 8¢., r. 807. .. 775 
PP By ALLAN Booru. 

Holloway.—1175 Hungerford-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 

61. 65+ ¥. 4ol. ceessccosccesocecs ce ns ecececcesesesocsosseeces 355 
By E. G. Woops. | o 

Victoria Park. —Brookfield-rd., ‘* Victoria Lodge, 

SS ee ee ee 455 
ey Fo 30%e March 23.—By W. Kemsvt a” 
S _Tottenham- Racig sf Woodside,” f. ...000... 25925 

Wiaeabant —, a block of freehold building 

Big elsiinisc cca cacccsteesteecencsssecaseveuenesss 550 
land “By Kinc & CHASEMORE. 

Edmonton. 39 - 59 (odd), Tillotson-rd., u.t. 83 

Ying Boks 572. USS+ nsereseerserrnesecnerscorerseencncceses 1,250 
By Ruriey, Son, yon - 

-rd.—14, Delhi-st., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 62. 315 
eee —79, Regent’s Park-road, f., r. 452. 610 
ieee rise.—-3, Duncombe-rd., u.t. 644 yrs., 

gr. 8 8/., e.7. so i a ae ceed 440 
By S. “WALKER R & RUNTZ. ; 

Buckhurst-hill. —Queen’s-rd., “‘ Challa,” f., r. 552. 700 
2, Avondale Villas, f., r. 302, saduetderesiseavewucenéa 2 390 
Queen’s- -rd., “Kent Lodge,” £6 CAF ROL fevesssac 2. 700 

Holloway.—309, 311s 3135 and 329, Camden-rd., 

Ut. 50 YTS» Bre Ghia Ne DEARs Sei lncenesteccuesvecsass 2,015 

Caledonian-rd.—2, . Huntingdon- St., Wits $3 Y¥Ses 

lag Vo 50Ls -eesensesneverseassssensaenantrectaecseteses cesees 485 

By Cu RTIS & SHARP (at Stratford). 

ford. ne rd., a plot of land, f., ...... 160 

_— y R. Eat (at Sleaford). 

Sleaford, Lincs. “Ww est-st. freehold bank premises 1,120 
“The Ferns ” and cottage adjoining, f.,............ 660 
North-st. freehold business premises and three 

COLLAZES...ccrsvecccece  evverscoecevercrerescocenserss Ore 2,583 
By THOMPSON, Rippon, & Co. (at Whimple). 
Whimple, Devon. —Four freehold cottages and en- 
losutess Fa Ss OPe......rcsrcerscesesersnacnceovereees 1,150 
y Furtonc & Son (at Woolwich). 

bon gue m4 Havelock-rd., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 

Ee Seat icaa Satsndi CUeseabes sede uscouand seen ind eee 120 

oe ter —163, Eglinton-rd., f., r. 362. 8 ands 405 
46, Llanover-rd., and a plot of land, | Ee 525 

gore Tale Delafield-rd., u.t. 71} yrs., g.r. 42., 

Ue Beil aes Loup as dudcddadasensuunethasaey bhe 300 

Shootes’s Hill. “Shrewsbury- -lane, a plot of land, f. 120 

March 24.—By J. G. Hammonp, Ju NR. 

Bromley.—1, 2, and 3, Prospect-pl., u.t. 604 yrs., « 

PEELE rittcssinasterecnseuctncsocarecexascesta-venntqacees 105 
By ALFRED RICHARDS. 

Enfield.—Chase Side, ‘“*Rivulet House,” f., r. 302. 500 

By Bean, BurNneTT, & ELDRIDGE. 

Shoreditch. pe and 30) sven Eastern- st., u.t. 61 

YIS.y Bolo 125L., Le Z5OLs «0+. .eeveereceeerersereeesensees 3,100 

Greenhithe, Kent. ine “rechola plot of building 

DN Te re ote sccdawe. =~ codiga donndcwaescage<cascdeed 190 
By DeBENHAM, TEwson, & Co. 
City of London, Aldermanbury.—F.g.r. 350/., re- 
WSU ORGIES, 5 oc agenesis snes ctcesnvansesdasSicesdacs 9,870 
ee rd., f.g.r. 152., reversion in 
MO NERM ian ice<ceseasl panstandncsvianececdccsccuiarsearecs 345 
Cubed —Warner-rd., f., g.r. 60/., reversion sis 
in 124 yrs., and 28 and. 30, Denmark-hill, f., 
WANAME SOLOS, SAAEO fe: sna nsancasessadscsseness <ascteess 5,000 
Camberwell New-rd., &c., f.g.r. 452, reversion 
MR SOE WER ALCO AE AGUNG. 0 cae ssaec-neyndsccccesneaee 6,850 
Valmar-rd., fg. r. 36¢. 155., reversion in 86 yrs. . 1,140 
Morna-rd., "Eg. r. 37¢. 10s., reversion in 86 yrs. 1,160 
Crawford- st., f.g.r. 362. 5s. , reversion in 86 yrs.. 1,100 
18 to 28 (even), ‘Coldharbour-lan yf. 8 2054, panes 3370 
New Bond-st.—27 and 29, — — with stable 
premises, u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 11d. §S...........ccceeees 5,300 
By W. W. READ & Co. 
~~ eters ay:  aanhcnciiiins u.t. 632 
RPE RR OMe AO sccsasccecscsecdevccvacsaxvecece : 300 
Fusbury Pk.—4, W: 5 OO Kd., Ut. 7 yrs., g.r. ; 
£2 SEES” SSE S71 RT IU eR ae 280 
Clapton. —56 a 58, Lower Clapton- rd., u.t. 71 
yrs., g.r. 242., r. 1052. Sabceaes ssancede ecadeddnactusrs g50 
3y BEALE & Capps. . 
Westbourne Pk.—26, St. Luke’s Mews, u.t. 674 
yts., ger. 52., Yr 302. Saukdtisdedcdaccestanwves iaaccarsuane 155 
Kensington.—68 and 70, Chesterton-rd. by: Wes. SS ij 
MP ORs Eile: Su, 0s TORE, cceaccesenciestecacas aes. 665 

Rayowater.— 34, Archer-st. +) Ut. 54% yrs., g.r. 82., 

PACS ESCH CE es CO CeES Ses ceecererosocesocconeeseeceecceeces I 

Kentish Towa. —2 to ee Mews, u.t. se i 

DMNA fe oye <cle sence Sauaaeenyatal svnsds tes 
Shepherd’s Lie —22, ia 
Me gOS 2 sc dace = aan ss Pussdeseciewccio cack. 375 

Nout By T. NEALE (at N Yottingham), 

Nottingham.—62, Long-row, f....s.eeccseseesseeseeses 4,100 

L By Heprer & Sons (at Leeds). 
eeds.—r2, East- -parade, and 25 and 2 ree 

Cross-st., fi, 1. 2960. srecesseeees, altos a 6,025 
66 to 72 (even), Portland-cres. | 1,455 
A Woodhouse Cliff, and plot of ai adjoin- 
PATE PRS CAERS 0060 8SGs 06d ssa G4ENS + sea ndboenceesenesencesiccce 3,020 
bet By E. Fercusson Taytor (at Barnet). 
ss” hoes, Herts.—Beverley House and Ivy 
wes USE CT CS a7) i an angi 560 
Hepper & a (at Headingley). : 

Haine, vorks.—Cardigan- -rd., a freehold 7, 

IMGs (kdedkencennadedadeusanaesescaceuai eds 48 

Chelsea. By Hottanp & AnpREws (at Chelsea). 
il 5, Halsey-st., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 52, r. 602. 650 

8 8 hh Montpelier- ter., u.t. 54 yrs, g.r. 
"9 ME at hdibaaceeccieeKidnGnkdadmacis Miadcaucs cds 85 

Battersea, *—I5, 16, and 17, Brittania-pl., u.t ™ 

59 YTS., g.r, 124, Mets venasscnecacedaseusersnecésuxeivene 230 

Bard, by y J. R. Mariam & Son (at Oxford) : 

— ‘Upton Quarries Farm,” 21 a., f. 700 
Lougho By James & J AMEs (at Swansea). 
rg: " Glamorgan, —A freehold farm and 
Four enclos Cor crccccccccccccccccceccccccccesoccccoccccs 450 
en alee of a je uel aceahecadeihe paves 
atch so Be Hen eee 350 

Br 5 y Hoszson, RICHARDS, & Co. 

= ae’ Tulse = u.t. 22} yrs., g.r. 122, 
ase Waavnaducuyeueccacasdescoeuseuessdnedsucctecuese I 


y J. A. Jones. 


































































Camberwell.—62, wee. rd., u.t. 71} yrs,, g.r.52. £450 
By ProtTHEROE & Morris. 
Barking.—65 to 85 (odd), St. sie s-rd., u.t. 87 
YRS Wake Ode NOS e: ccnsctincdicascacccakesstaccsqedecdides 1,315 
Forest Gate. —Upton Park-rd., a corner shop and 
residence, u.t. 84} yrs., g.r. 62., 450 
By E. W. Raniaceen 
—. —17 and 19, Harringay-rd., 
Met OME dacneadsdacscanarsandaseaseyalaasusisdndedines Wactacns 285 
Talwick —34, "Muschamp- rd., u.t. 7 
Dla Tic Ne Bilas caccaccaedeteceekvadcdunadecd 240 
Peckham.—r to 4, Elizabeth-ter., u.t. 75 
635 
230 
By Hunter & HunTERr. 
Marylebone.—220 and 222, Great Portland-st., and 
64, Bolsover-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 40/.,r. 1797... 1,380 
Bayswater.--62, Burlington-rd, u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 
Ber cancedagtssssekvaiaedac aera Caleta eaednensucindeerainanes 335 
By Terson & Son. 
Bloomsbury. “738 Alfred-pl., u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 
Sif BGs Cale Wo eden soe vias dass tnaccnwstsdacsacdcedtsiaesacs 300 
Ro. herhithe.—1 ye 11, Claremont-pl., u.t. 12 yrs., 
BW Pl svssccicccaaetings cost Xiasiadusstucdavaadsedsdaa 730 
By Dovuctas Younc 
Kilburn.—z to 8 (even), Douglas-rd., u.t. 804 yrs., 
Wah Boas Weir a dantsncelavesanesdansviecdauecaxades I,200 
r and 10, Douglas-rd., u.t. go yrs., g.r. 12. 12s., 
Wa Of cn sca ssceetide ae catens eeaissacrtiveraqanaitianigeneeas 615 
By Green & Son (at Hammersmith). 
Barnes.—37, Castlenau Villas, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 
Gy Fey BOR a chica sa csd cas uadduca stn iaken dexswaasssaduacsevta 860 
By R. M. Tare (at Newcastle). 
bos Muthenierond —An enclosure of land, 
acanadddensanersad scaledasssdsdadin cabal dalee dace 1,950 
Plot of building NANG 5900 WO f,. <cacdcinasicecenies 350 | 
y Lacy, Scott, ’&’Son (at Bury St. Edmunds). 
WwW fa Suffolk.—‘ The — Horse Inn,’ | 
and enclosures, 35a: E Fe 29 Poy f. ..0<<2e-csessanens 670 
By Boutton & Coss -ER = Malton). 
ig od Yorks.—Three building sites, area 16.761 
WER eg Ne 2c denna cate ea acy canes ads ony coledaecetausaeetegta 920 
Two enclosures of land, 6a. 3r. 5 p., f. 605 
March 26.—B sy T. “G. Wiarton. | 
East Ham.—23 to 45 (odd), Kelly-rd., u.t. 824 yrs., j 
Pe SH ley Mca is sai rondiansiecsteiusxencsansGsaeausctasies 700 
Harrow. —Headstone-rd., 5 building plots, f.......... 300 
By Dyer, Son, & HILTon. 
Blackheath.—3, Woodville-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 1072., 
CaR eS GRA ana cexceas adden tes vsitsaadindaatandeaesaacsToonees 500 
4, Haddo-willas, w.ts56 yrs. Bike SEs ccicvacse vices 575 
By ErNeEsT OwWERrs., 
Hampstead.—2o, Solent-rd., u.t. 93 yrs., g.1 
64 tts: 6d.,.r. i. gnasecqaauevicwitadianeeeaatsicoias 270 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Bow.—7 to 15, Beale- rd. pe 1and 3, Chad-st., u.t. 
67k yrs gt AME has Se seaiadn a ecaccudniaadenseacemntared 1,120 
97 and 99, St. Stephen’s-rd., f., r. 482. 2 2 500 
46 and 48, Ford-rd., f., r. 442. 4Se cescccceeseseees 500 
Beale-rd., &c., f.g.r. 352. reversion in 67 yrs....... gto 
Brockley.—Ewart-rd., fgr.. 104, reversion in 

WOE YES go sucontauccuasdsdansvadsdeaduccuscacadededvaqeassesaees 250 

Hackney.—1r4 and 16, Brunswick t. 473 yrs. 
SBME Dla BS yc cancasata sacdcdencsacegscduaaccsiscanten 205 
Homerton. -—137 to 143 (odd), Highest , u.t. 14} yrs. 
SEV Gast ies sane -denecss daca taatasqes< teaddedn aaudesdcatesses 165 
55 to &. Holmbrook-st., and 23, Belsham-st 
SG D9 GS. SNe Bale Mea cacnsancccadeisccosausceoccaa 250 
Walthams tow — 48; Grove-rd., f., e.r., 3 515 
Grove-rd., 2 plots of building land, f. ... 145 
Hopton.—1 ‘and 3 3, Whitmore- “rd., u.t. 23 yrs. g.r. 

Ble OBS Olek Ny Bille nas si senaicsbetatinindadinuxtadideusss 300 
Seitiialinnts and 40, Gun-st., f., r. 1567. ......... 1,305 
Islington.—40 and 42, Oxford-rd., u.t. 564 yrs., 

Silo TOE 1G Fo Sele: sekesdassccacccsicecasesesecsucesee: fo) 
Ley ton.—Wilmot- rd., “ Portland V illa,” f., r. 202. 315 
[Contractions used in these Lists.—F. g.r. for freehold 
ound-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground. -rent, r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; }. for leasehold ; er. for 
estimated rental ; 3 u.t. for unexpired term; p. a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c. 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
c oe TIMBER continued), 
reenh wm Satia, Porto Rico o/o/7 0/1/6 
ton 8/ojo lo/o 
Teak, E.I. ..load one rrofe Walnut, Italian... ofai3  oj0/7 
Sequoia,U.S. ft.cu 1/10 2/o 
4 load g/1o/o 4/15/0 METALS. 
Birch, do. ..-:++-- 3/5/0 _5/0/0| Teon—Plg, in Scot- 
9 GO.. +. 4+ saree 4/5/90 5/t0/O| and ........ 2/6/10% ofo/o 
Fir, Dantsic, é&c, visio 33° Bar, Welsh, in 
O.ccccccccce 8 31 
Canada ........ 6/5/0 7/15/0} Do, 7. s/13/6 s/x5/0 
Pine, Canada red o/o/o 0/0/0} in Wales. es 5/2/6 s/s/o 
Do. Yellow .... 3/0/0 5/5/0} Do. Staffor 4 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/0 §/10/0} in London...... 6/ofo 6/z0/0 
St. "Petersburg. + S/ofo 6/20/0/ CopPpER — British ] 
Wainscot, Riga, ; cake and ingot 49/s/o 49/r0/o 
. &C., 10g ..+++2+2 2/t0/o 4/15/90] Best selected . + 50/10/o 5r/o/e 
Odessa, Crown.... 2/10/0 4/15/0) Sheets, strong.. 56/o/o ~o/o/o 
Osa & Mh gizofo glojo wort wt “ALI an de 
~~ gh & ged + g/to/o 8/10o/o] Le ~ mtd ong ‘2 ‘o/b o/ols 
ceevee 7/t0/0 8/10/0] Spanish ... on 11/3/9 11 6/3 
St. Petersburg, Eaglish com, 
tst yellow... ro/o/o 12/t0/o brands ........ 11/7,6 11/8/9 
Do. 2nd yellow Joo xo/o/o Sheet, Engilsh, ” 
Do. white ...... 8/ro/o ro/o/o 6lbs. per sq. ft. 
Swedish........ 7/10/0 16/o/o and upwards .. r2/o/o o/o/o 
White Sea...... 80/0 15/o/o Shc cacte r2/Iofo ojo/o 
anada, Pine rst 23/5/o 23/10o/o} 71 N KC— English 
Do. do, 2nd..... x6/o/o 17/o/o seees.tOM 28/s/o ofofo 
Do. do. 3rd, &c, 8/o/o r0/15/0 Vieille Mon. . 
Do. Spruce, rst..  9/0/0 0/r0/o BNE .eeee.eee. 18/S/0 _ ofofo 
= 0. grd and : TINe Straits weve 60/2/6 60/12/6 
ne anasciss fe 00] Austin. ~ ea x 
Battens, all kinds s/o/o 20/00) Bascas. ">, ériojo 615" 
Floo boards, Billiton ........ 60/10/0 60/12,6 
sq., z in. prep. 
EEt.ccccccccercce G10,0 Ofasio OILS 
Do. and .....+ 2. 0/6/6 0/12/0 ’ 
Other quali 0/s/6 0/7/0| Linseed ......ton 18/rs/o 19/7,6 
Cedar, Cuba..ft.  /4¢ /s Coomsint, Cochin 26/15/o o/o/o 
Honduras, &c. 14 /5 | Do. Ceylon ..... o/0/9 o/o/o 
Mahogany, Cuba 133 /6 | Palm, Lagos esse 21/10/0 o/o/o 
t. Rapesee Engllsh 
cargo av, /4 2/3 pale........ eeee 24/S/0 24/t0/0 
Mexican do. do, /4 144 | Do. brown coer 22/15/0 23/5/0 
Tobasco do. elo, ls /7_ | Cottonseed + —16/5/o 16/10/0 
Honduras do. .. is /64/ Oleine. eseees 19/10/0 20/15/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 15/o/o Lubricating U.S. 6/6/0  9/ofo 
Rose, Rio ......+. /o/o 16/o/o} Do. black........ 4/9/0 6/6/29 
Bahia ........+. 6/o/o x15/o/0} TAR— Stockhoim 
° Satin St. Do. barrel /ofo  o/ojo 
tencccecss =O oft/o| Archangel...... 0/14/6 0/t15/o 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish lists in 
which the accepted Tender is below £100, unless in some 
exceptional cases and for special reasons.] 





ASTON CLINTON (Bucks).—For work in connexion with the 
erection of a villa residence at Aston Clinton, Bucks, exclusive 
of bricks, lime, sand, and all plumbing, glazing, and painting, 
Mr. Guest Luckett, architect, Aylesbury :— 








Sherwin ...cccccccccee 396 O° : Grimsdale ........4315 0 0 
Senior & Clarke........ 385 0 RGR .cs0ce cocencee 10 0 O 
Crook & Sons .......... 35 9 6 S. Grist, Limited .. 288 o o 
Fincher ....... eecccccce 325 0 0 

CHEAM (Surrey).—For building stabling and coachman’s 
residence. Mr. R. Langton poy TB or i 
WE WHEE nde cccecccsccceS ee i. ER, FOGG cccscccccececene £763 
W. Killick.. ee — fatcnin ‘< Shopland® coos 657 

* Accept 





HETTON-LE-HOLE (Durham).—For the erection of a Conser- 
vative clubhouse for the Hetton Conservative Clubhouse Company, 
Limited. Mr. Frank Caws, architect, 22, Fawcett-street, Sunder- 
land. Quantities by Messrs. Boreham & Morton, Baltic Chambers, 
Sunderiand :— 














Draper & Sons .... £1,992 19 5]! J. G. Bradley ...... 42,169 10 0 
George Stewart .... 2,224 0 o/G.Gradon & Son .. 2,123 7 6 
aaa 2,00 o 2] Stephen Branton, 

2,050 0 . Sunderland*...... 1,779 10 0 
Isaac Oates 2,065 0 P. B. a: es 2,178 0 0 
John Robson 4059 IO 2,132 0 0 
fames Tremble .... 2,452 If W. H. Girven .. 2,358 0 0 
Turner Brothers.... 2,126 o ; R. D. Harrison .... 2,071 0 0 
G. T. Manners .... 2,959 0 0 4 *Accepted. 





LEEK.—For heating the workhouse infirmary, Leek, for the 
Leek Guardians. Mr. J. T. Brealey, architect, Hanley 








‘Ward & Lock ice: ccccceccce £638 | Jones & Attwood .......... £490 

Morwood & Son .. esse 545} Rosser & Russell .........- 478 

E, LeWGdes. cccccccccccecce 514 | Trusswell & Son, Sheffield* 470 
* Accepted. 


[Architect's estimate, £500.] 





LEEK (Stafts.) —For the erection of market, &c., for the Urban 
Distsict Council. Mr. John-T. Brealey, architect, 1, Stockwell-street, 











Leek. (uantities by architect :— 
Fire Station and Lock-up Shops. 
J. Fielding ..........0. £2.275 7|H. P. Embrey ........ $1,927 0 
C. Cornes one — : Heath & Lowe ........ 1,909 0 
J. Heath 1,96 T. Grace, Leek® ...... 1,796 0 
[Architect's clenne, 1,907.] 
Butter Market Lock-up Shops, &t. 
C. CORRES soccsccccsaceces £2,620 | J. Heath .....c..ceccceee £2,394 
J. Fielding ...... oes 2,577 | Heath & Lowe .......... 2,332 
ee BOG ddesesadaace 2,449 | T. Grace, Leek* ........ 2,289 





2 ccsmamaaehen for acceptance. 
[Architect’s estimate, £2,476.] 





LLANHILLETH (Mon.).—For forming and ballasting om 
sewers, surface-drains, &c., Llanhilleth, Mon., for Dr. 2 
Williams, J.P. Mr. C. Telford Evans, architect and aa’ \ 
Queen-street, Cardiff :— 














George Jenkins .... £1,094 16 10 |] Batchelor& Snowden£679 7 11 
Thos. Goldsworthy... 1,076 12 0| Williams & Thomas 649 o o 
Thomas Harries... 923 14 9| T. J. Davies ........ 627 18 of 
BSG sccscace 785 0 of E. Moore .......... 564 410 
Barnes, Chaplin, & B. Evans, 41. The 

CO. ccccccccccccee 692 13 2 Walk, Cardiff* .... 557 4 3 

* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For new house in Conewood-street. Mr. E. J. 
Harrison, architect :— 
Ward & Lamble ........ £749 © | Marsden ........ceseeees 4679 10 
Derling ° © | Eddis ..cccccccccccccce. 672 oO 
Houghton 7 @ | WEES ccccccccccosce eocces 510 0 
Hawkins & Wright..... - 693 0 








LONDON.—For alterations and ‘additions to factory, Deptford, 
for Messrs. Stone & Co. Messrs. Stock, Page, & Stock, architects. 
Quantities by Messrs. Widnell & Trollope :— 








Kyder & Son ..... ecescce £3372 | H. L. Holloway .......... 43170 
T. T. Leng .....-.- +» 3,280] Dove Bros ...-.. eecccccce 2,975 
Outhwaite & Son . +» 3194] A. White & Co.* ....... 2,955 
B. E. Nightingale ........ 3,289 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For building new stabling at Trundley-road, Dept- 
ford, for Messrs. Francis & Son. No quantities :— 








PaFSONS ccccces cocccce cccce S659 | A. White & CoO. ccccccccccee 4557 
J. U. Richardson ...... coos $06 | S. Chafen ..ccccccscccccccee 375 
LONDON.—For erecting business premises and for alterations at 
High-road, Streatham, tor Messrs. Pratt Brothers. Mr. Albert E 
Pridmore, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. G. T. G. 
Wright :— 
A. B. Total. 
BE. Ee cn cccccos £4416 $220 §=©£ 4,636 
S. KR. Laele .ccce 4,2 195 4,491 
Killby & Gayford . 4,221 202 4,421 
Prestige & Co. ..... 4,213 177 4,390 
G. Candler & Sons ... 4,200 183 4383 
We BadtGecscasceceas< 4,195 177 4:372 
H. King (too late) .... 4,120 107 4317 
Geo. Parker ...cccccccccecces 4,095 219 4,314 
Beer & Gash ....cccccccccccccccs 3-987 170 4,157* 


* Recapee: 





LONDON.—For lighting with electricity the new fire engine 
station in Tabernacle-square, Shoreditch, for the London County 


Council. 
A. W. Jackson .... ..£248 19 o| Drake & Gorham....£186 5 6 
Pritchetts & Gold.. 228 o o| Russell & Lennard*.. 17315 0 


Crompton & Co., Ltd. 2:19 0 o| *Recommended for acceptance. 





LONDON. pee a for the erection and completion of eight 
houses in Byne-road, S.E. Mr. William G. Ingram, architect, 44, 
Theobald's-road, Bedford- -row, W.C, :— 

H. Pharaoh.......+- Sadsoeneccaceascessesdeccessedons 43,800 





LONDON. — For alterations to the “Railway Tavern,” tor 
Messrs. J. Smith & Son. Mr. oe G. Ingram, architect, 44, 
Theobald’s-road, Bedford-row, we 
Ji PakOOOS. . cccceccccccecces 305 | Maxwell Bros. setuasseseees $295 





LONDON.—Accepted for the erection and completion of a house 
for Mr. J. C. Tomlins, at East Finchley. Mr. William G, Ingram, 
architect, 44, Theobald’s-road, Bedfora-row, W.C. : 

F. Heatherly 





[No competition. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[APRIL 4, 1806, 








I.ONDON.—For rebuilding shops Nos. 66 and 67, New Bond 
street, for Messrs. Duveen & Newman. Messrs. Romaine, Walker, 


& Tanner, architects :— 

Higgs & Hill H. & E. Lea £13, 385 | 

P. >. S. Williams & Son.. E. Lawrence & Sons . 13,191 

Ciark & Bracey Pare y! Bros. 13,132 

Howell J. Williams 3,625 H. F. Higgs 12,930 
= om Aiton & Sons . 12,425 


Patman & Fotherirgham 
H. Lovett ... 13,398 | H. L. Holloway 12,368 


H15,318 
14,036 
33. 710 


oe seeeseee 





LONDON.—<Accepted for relaying drains at Nos. 215, 217, 21 
and 14 and 16, Fort-road, S.E., for Mr. T. Jones. Mr, William 
Ingram, tag 44, Theobald’ s-road, Bedford-row, ae 

J. Parsons .. 124 0 0 





LONDON.—For 
Hackney. Mr. H. 
Kilby & Gayford 


rebuildirg warehouse at Margret-street, 
Tasker, architect, 58, Penton-street, N. :— 
£2, - Dearing . 


Pavey 
; Ys en A & Power .. 
1,799 





LONDON.—For rebuilding warehouse ‘at ag street, Isling- 
ton. Mr. H. H. Tasker, architect, 58, Penton-street, } 
Beer & Gash &h 542} Hunt . &, 387 
Lidstone 
Lawrence 
Shusmur 


LONDON.—For making-up and forming the fo!lowing roads, for the Lewisham Board of Works :— 


PINNER (Middlesex).—For new business premises, for Messrs” 
H. Kingham & Sons, of Watford. Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, 14° 


High-street, Watford :— 
- Jj. Batchelor $r,230 | G. & J. Waterman L1,C95 
C. Brightman 1,120 | Brown & Sons, Harefield * 1,025 


H * ‘Accepted conditionally. 





ROCKINGHAM.—For the erection of school buildings, Cotting- 
ham. Mr. J.C. Traylen, architect, 16, Broad-street, Stamford :— 
E, Patrick . -- $385 0 0 J. Simpson .....ccce- 

T, Hickman... e. 3590 0 O F, Halliday . 
G. W. Stangar 327 0 © Ww. Tene. Uppingham® 
* Accepted. 


20 


3 6 
oo 
268 0 oO 





WATFORD (Herts.)—For the erection of new schools, Fearnley- 
street, for the Watford School Board. Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, 
14, High- street, Watford. ese by Mr. H. J, Griggs :— 
Willmott & Sons ........410,363 | S. H. Gibson ccccee £8,884 
T. Turner, Limited .... a G. & J. Waterman... 

Brown & Sons.......+- - 9,725] F. Dupont.... 

G. Wiggs 9.016 | Webster & Cannon 

C. Eames ... ° 

W. Judge C. Brightman, Watford*.. 
* y alende subject to pear be of Education Department. 


s 435 





WITLEY (Sur rey).—For new entrance hall at Combe Court, for 
Mr. G. H. Pinckard,. Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, 14, High-street, 
Watford :— 

Waring & Sons,.Ltd...... £1.842] F. Milton, Witley* ......41,405 
Thos. furner, Ltd, *Accepted. 








Bryden- | 
grove, 


Elvino- 
road. 


Laleham- 
road. 


Hillmore- 
grove. 


Dalrymple- 


Broseley- 
road. 


grove, 





£. S. 
278 12 
266 18 
262 0 
257 0 
249 0 


7) 


PRY YOK 
” 
ooofo. 


AOw a ald 
Uy COV 


ro] 
eoonom 


* 


cer S 
4¢3 10 
397 1 
464 0 
457 10 
439 9 0 


et 
528 10 
565 4 
497 0 
483 10 
479 © 


Bt 


coolo’ 


SES 
© Aw 





* 


LONDON.—For alterations, &c., and additional new slipper 
baths, to St. Bride’s Institute, Bride-lane, E.C. Mr. R. Murray, 
architect, Racquet-court, Fleet-street :— 

Latimere £480 | Reason 
Patman & Fotheringham .. 420| H. Wall 


LONDON.—For rebuilding warehouse at 110 and 111, Ber- | 


. G. Sherrin, architect, 
Wells 
Sabey & Son 
Greenwood 

| Reason* 


Finsbury 
B1,075 | 
39 


mondsey-screet, S.E. Mr 
Circus :— 
TTT £1,169 
Wiliams 1,157 
1,125 
1,100 
1,096 


33> 


* Accepted, 


LONDON. — For alterations and additions at North-street, 
Plaistow. Mr. W. S. Walker, architect, 5, West-street, 


Circus :— 
Reason £51386 
5 347 


Faulkner 
I i 5 189 | 


4,987 


ents & Wardrop aeeccceis £4 723 
Gregar 
Cnapman . 4.557 


4,295 





eg — For repairs and additions at Church-street, 
egg Mr. J. J. Downes, architect, cewisham High-:oad, 
S.E. 
Jerrard & Son. +++» 41,¢98 | Holloway .. 
T0098 1 TRORBON once cccesceseses . 





NEWCASTLE.ON-TYNE.—For a block of offices, Quayside, | 
for Mr. Thomas Robson. Messrs. Badenoch & Bauce, architects, 
21, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

John Ferguson 41,871 8 9o| N. W. Maughan.... 41 
Ligg sy Weatheritt ... 1,797 9 2| Walter Baston 

E, & F. George .. 1,773 17. ©| John Jackson* 

James Smart . 3,770 15 0 * Accepted, 





~ PINNER (Middlesex).—For erecting 
Mr. J. E. Lee. Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, 14, 
Watford :— 
A. J. Batchelor ..... esosenn £250 | G. & J. Waterman. wai 
C. Brightman ........ 189 | Brown & Sons, Harefield*.. 

* Accepted, 


High-s 


180 
160 





RADCLIFFE (Manchester).—Accepted for the extension to 
Messrs A. & J. Hoyle’s works at Radcliffe, near 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, architects, Manchester :— 

John Allen, Radcliffe ...........0 eecccccccccs eevee 


Finsbury | 


Penrhyn ; 


new slaughter-house, for | 
treet, | 


Manchester. 


Accepted, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. S —M. & F., (amounts should have been stated). 
. | H. S. (Too late: next week). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
| public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
We cannct undertake to return vejected communications. 
| _ Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
| been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 
All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
pond addressed to THE EDITOR;; those relating to advertisements 
other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
| PUBLISHER and of to the Editor, 


J. F. H.— 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, (by 
propeying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum or 
‘ 4 per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
y 


| 
| 
| 
‘ viday Morning's Post. 


—=n 
TERMS OF S!BSCRIPTION, 


— BUILDER” issupplied DIRECT from the Office 
nm any part of the United Kin dom, at the rate of Tos. oeeaiaty 
PREPAID. To all pom of eg America, Per anon 
Zealand, India , China, Ceylo e New 
yable to DOUGLAS FOU /RORINTE shoud by be sired 
he pabticher of “THE BUILDER,’ No. c 


—_—-- 








TH STONE FIRMS tia 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 144 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Wat 


oe 
and Preserving Building Maternal mes 





—————____ 


HAM HILL STONE: 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coxoy, 
of this material. Quarries well opened, Qyj 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework deliverej 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke. 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E,A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvyr, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lavy 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floor, 
flat roofs, stables, cow- -sheds and milk-r 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalts 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [Apvr, 


$$... 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 


Fetter-Lane, E.C. [Aart 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st, S.W, 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [Apvz, 
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J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 
|'BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LCNDON, E. 





THE 


French Aspnali 


COMPANY, 
Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E.0, 


SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 


DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASE'HOUSEH AND DAIRY FLOORS, 
&c., &e, 


This Asphalte was chosen to be 
laid at Sandringham, on the new 
General Post Office, and other 

important buildings. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


oe 


LONDON. 


352 to 364, Euston-road, N.W 


ITV BRPOOL,. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


+ GLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St, Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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Drawn By Mr. R. W, Paut. 
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